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INTRODUCTION. 



In 1886, while in Syria, I began to collect Arabic proverbs, 
and obtained a considerable number, which were for the most 
part handed to me in writing by various friends. These proverbs 
were then read aloud to me by a native, at whose dictation I 
wrote them in transliteration. I had obtained several hundred 
in this way when I was so fortunate as to secure the services of 
Yusuf Nasir, who, combining peculiar qualifications for the work 
with a genuine interest in adding to my collection, proved a most 
efficient helper. He was in my employ some time, and day by 
day would bring me fresh material, which, as well as my lists of 
proverbs given me by friends, he would read aloud for me to 
write in transliteration. I had so thoroughly impressed on him 
the fact that I wanted common proverbs in the common dialect 
that he very faithfully avoided the use of High Arabic words 
and forms. Proceeding in this way, and writing at his dictation, 

* This article was presented to the Philosophical Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Strassburg as a dissertation for the purpose of obtaining the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It was accepted by that Faculty 
March 1st, 1890. 
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I formed a large collection, of which the following are a part. 
I may here state that Nasir and all my other authorities for these 
proverbs are Christians. 

My next step was to read the proverbs and phrases aloud to 
Mu c allim Seltm Mughabghab, Mu'allim Mihail Rustum, and 
Mu'allim Ghusn Ghusn, teachers in the Presbyterian mission 
school in Zahleh, and, whenever one of them did not know a 
proverb or phrase, to note that fact. Variants were also noted. 
In this way I was able to check what I had written, and be sure 
of the character of my material. I then selected some of the 
proverbs and phrases which seemed most desirable, and read them 
aloud to Nasir, who wrote each at the head of a sheet of paper, 
I myself writing the transliteration. The Arabic text is thus 
the text as written by Nasir, and it has been thought best to 
leave it as he wrote it, instead of giving the correct classical 
forms. 

I have not attempted to draw any dividing line between prov- 
erbs and phrases, because they are both valuable as specimens of 
the common dialect, and because, as Socin has pointed out (Arabi- 
sche Sprichworter und Redensarten, Einleitung, iv. a), the Arabic 
word which we translate ' proverb' has a broader application than 
our word proverb. Nor have I attempted any arrangement of 
the proverbs according to subjects or otherwise ; it has seemed 
that such an arrangement would not add especially to the useful- 
ness of the collection. 

Of the transliteration little need be said. It has been thought 
that a system as simple as possible is most desirable, and no 
attempt has been made to render the utmost niceties of the pro- 
nunciation. Long practice with natives rarely enables a foreigner 
to pronounce Arabic perfectly, and there is little hope that any 
system, however complex, could enable scholars unacquainted 
with spoken Arabic to reproduce the sounds indicated by the 
transliteration. The difficulties of rendering in transliteration 
the sounds which one hears have been sufficiently set forth by 
others, and I will only say that I wrote the transliteration with 
care, and, while not daring to hope that it is free from mistakes 
and inconsistencies, I do hope that it will be found to be in the 
main correct, and to render the sounds with sufficient exactness. 

In the translation literalness rather than elegance has been 
aimed at. Some of the explanations were given me by natives 
on the spot, and in some cases I have given without native au- 
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thority what seemed to be the obvious meaning of the proverb 
or phrase under consideration. In many other cases I have 
relied on notes furnished me in Arabic by Ibrahim Haurani, the 
well-known scholar and poet. These notes were made necessary 
by the fact that I was unexpectedly called away from Syria in 
1887 some time before I had planned to leave, and thus very 
much remained to be done, and many points to be cleared up. 
Haurani's notes I have marked with the letter H. It may be fair 
to state that I have neither given in full nor translated literally 
the material which he furnished me, but have given simply that 
which seemed useful for my purposes. In work of this kind 
questions often arise which can be settled satisfactorily only by 
natives, and one is at a great disadvantage who in a foreign country 
and after a lapse of time "attempts to finish a work which can be 
completed properly only where the language of which it treats is 
spoken. 

Count Landberg's valuable Proverbes et dictons du peuple 
arabe, Vol. i., I have had constantly by me, and am greatly 
indebted to it in various ways. I understand that the second 
volume of this work is in press. Its appearance will be welcomed, 
and it is to be hoped that Count Landberg will publish as 
rapidly as may be the rest of his large collection of Modern 
Arabic materials. 

I am indebted to Prof. Socin for his lists of books in his 
Arabische Bprichworter, and in his article in the Zeitschrift der 
Deut. Morg. Gesettschaft, xxxvii. 189. 

To Prof. Noldeke I am under obligation for valuable sugges- 
tions, and I wish not only to thank him for these suggestions, 
but also and especially to express my gratitude to him for the 
unfailing courtesy and kindness which he has shown me ever 
since I first had the privilege of studying with him. 

1 hope I may be able to publish later at least a part of the 
materials which I have on hand, but I wish to thank now all 
those who have helped me in one way or another in making my 
collection, and especially the three Zahleh teachers whom I have 
mentioned above. Conscious as I am of the many imperfections 
of the following pages, I hope the work may be at least a slight 
contribution to the happily growing literature of the Modern 
Arabic dialects. 
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LIST OF BOOKS AND ARTICLES REFERRED TO. 



Ali=Ali's hundert Spruche, arabisoh und persisch paraphrasirt von 
Reschideddin Watwat, nebst einem doppelten Anbange arabischer 
Sprtiche, herausgegeben, iibersetzt, und mit Anmerkungen be- 
gleitet, von H. L. Fleischer. Leipzig, 1837. 

Berg. = Guide francais-arabe vulgaire des voyageurs et des Francs en 
Syrie et en Egypte, par J. Berggren. Upsal, 1844. 

Bocthor=Dictionnaire francais-arabe par Ellious Bocthor, egyptien, 
revu et augmente par Ibed Gallab. Le Caire, 1871. 

Bt. = Arabic Proverbs ; or the manners and customs of the modern 
Egyptians, illustrated from their proverbial sayings current at 
Cairo ; translated and explained by the late John Lewis Burckhardt. 
Second Edition, London, 1875. 

Burton = Unexplored Syria, visit to the Libanus, etc., by Richard F. 
Burton and Charles F. Tyrwhitt Drake. Vol. L, London, 1872, pp. 
263-294. 

Cuche=Vocabulaire arabe-francais a l'usage des etudiants. Beyrouth, 
1883. 

Dozy=Supplement aux dictionnaires arabes, par R. Dozy. 2 vols. 
Leyde, 1881. 

Durra=Ed-durrat el-yetime fil-amthal el-qadime. Beirut, 1871. 

Fr. =Arabum Proverbia vocalibus instruxit, latine vertit, commentario 
illustravit, et sumtibus suis edidit G. W. Freytag. Bonnae, 1838-43. 

Hartmann= Arabischer Sprachfilhrer filr Reisende, von Dr. M. Hart- 
mann, Leipzig. 

Kall.=Arabum philosophia popularis sive sylloge nova proverbiorum a 
Jacobo Salomon e Damasceno dictata excepit et interpretatus est 
perillustris vir Fridericus Rostgaard. Edidit cum adnotationibus 
nonnullis Johannes Christianus Kallius. Hafniae, 1764. 

Landberg=Proverbes et dictons du peuple arabe, materiaux pour 
servir a la connaissance des dialectes vulgaires, recueillis, traduits, 
et an notes par Carlo Landberg. Vol. i., Leide, 1883. 

Lane= Arabic-English Dictionary by E. W. Lane. London, 1863 . 

M. S.=Miha'il Sabbagh's Grammatik der arabischen Umgangssprache 
in Syrien und Aegypten. Nach der Milnchener Handschrif t heraus- 
gegeben von H. Thorbecke. Strassburg, 1886. 

Muhit=Muhit al-Muhlt, by Butrus al-Bistani. Beirut, 1870. 

Must.=Mustatraf, Vol. i., pp. 33-50. Bulaq, 1285. 

Nofal= Guide de conversation en Arabe et en Francais par Georges 
Nofal. 3me edition, Beyrouth, 1876, pp. 500-543. 

Sand.=Die Maltesische Mundart, von Dr. C. Sandreczki, II., ZDMG. 
Vol. xxxiii. 

Scaliger= JLuoilf v_jlx$'seu proverbiorum arabicorum centuriae duae 
ab anonymo quodam Arabe collectae et explicatae cum iuterpre- 
tatione Latina et scholiis Josephi Scaligeri et Thomae Erpenii. 
Leidae, 1614. 
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Snouck=Mekkanische Sprichworter und Redensarten, gesammelt und 
erlautert von Dr. C. Snouck Hurgronje. Haag, 1886. 

Soc.=Arabische Sprichworter und Redensarten, gesammelt und erklart 
von Dr. A. Socin. Tubingen, 1878 ; also ZDMG. xxxvii. 189 ff. 

Sp.=Grammatik des arabischen Vulgardialectes von Aegypten, von Dr. 
Wilhelm Spitta-Bey. Leipzig, 1880. There is a collection of pro- 
verbs in this work, pp. 494-516. 

Sp. Contes=Contes arabes modernes recueillis et traduits par Guil- 
laume Spitta-Bey. Leide, 1883. 

Tant.=Traite de la langue arabe vulgaire par le Scheikh Muhammad 
Ayyad el-Tantavy. Leipsic, 1848, pp. 110-133. 

Vassalli=Motti, aforismi, e proverbii maltesi ; raccolti, interpretati, e di 
note esplicative e fllologiche corredati da Michelantonio Vassalli. 
Malta, 1828. 

Unless the contrary is stated, the figures in any reference indi- 
cate the number which the proverb corresponding to the one 
under discussion bears in the collection referred to. 



TABLE OF TRANSLITERATION. 

I =' ) =z o=/ 

^ = t (_£ = S J = 1 

*±> = th »jO = ? j» = »» 

=j (pronounced as in French) ^o = d ^ = n 

= %, h =t » = h 



gh 



5 = dh 

a — a in German Mann. 

6 — a in English lack. 

a — a with imdla (' deflection ' towards the sound of i), nearly like & in 
German Hande. 

ce = the preceding sound lengthened, a sound more nearly like the pro- 
longation of the sound of a in English lack than like a in German 
Vdter, though not very different from either. 

e = e in English met. 
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e = e in English they, German See. 

i = i in English pin, German in. 

i = ee in English seen, i in German ihn. 

o = o in English obey. This sound is deflected from an original w. 

6 = in English note, German gross. This sound comes from an origi- 
nal era. 

u = u in English put, nearly like u in German stumpf. 

u = oo in English school, German u in Stube. 

u — a sound intermediate between the u and the i, but not quite the 
same as the German u. 

ai = i in English mind, German ei in Sis. 

ai — a peculiar sound which may be approximately rendered by pro- 
nouncing lack with a very short i after the a (la'ck), and running 
the two sounds together. As Prof. Noldeke suggests, this is about 
the same as the Suabian pronunciation of ei in Wein, Eis. 

au = ow in English cow, German au in Haws. 

au bears the same relation to au that ai bears to ai. 

The circumflex accent over a vowel indicates that the vowel is long 

and has the accent. Syllables with ce always have the accent. The 

accent is on the first syllable, unless otherwise indicated. 



PROVERBS AND PHRASES. 

1. il-'anzt ij-jirbceni ma btisrab ilia min rds in-neb'. 

' The mangy goat will drink only from the head of the spring.' 

Said of people who are accustomed at home to the plainest and 
simplest living, and who, when away from home, are the hardest 
to please, demanding the best of everything, and finding fault, 
often simply to give the impression that they know what the best 
is, and are wont to have it. 

'anzt for 'anzit in rapid pronunciation. Words ending in &., when 
standing alone or before a consonant, are pronounced with final short 
vowel ; but before a vowel the original t returns. — ij. The I of the arti- 
cle is assimilated with following j in the common dialect : cf . Spitta, 
p. 80. The vowel of the article is always slurred over, as the voice 
naturally dwells longer on the noun.— jirbceni, fem. of ^U-j^.. In 
the common dialect the feminine of all adjectives of the form ^j^jii 
is Rj^kjti : cf. Spitta, p. 139. On this formation cf. also Landberg, 
p. 7. — I have written mo and not ma, because little stress is laid on this 
word, the voice passing over quickly to the next word. The ma has 
a partial imdla in such cases, although Landberg, p. 32, states that 

vol. xv. 5 
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the ma when alone has no im&la. — neb' in meaning of 'fountain, 
spring,' seems to be post-classical ("Vielleicht aus d. A.ram. ?" Noi- 
deke). 

N&sir has written this proverb elsewhere with omission of the article 
of 'anzi. On this omission cf. Landberg, p. 5 ; also Wright, Arabic 
Grammar, vol. ii. , § 95, e. 



2. &w# s? asa rabbditu byinf affile ilia bint JEJddm iza rabbditu 
byiqla'dk. 

' Whatever you bring up will benefit you, except man ; if you 
bring him up, he will uproot you.' 

si for i&i. For analogous change of $ to i cf . Spitta, § 18, d ("selymdn 
statt seWmdn = sulaimdn"). — For pronominal suffixes, cf. Hartmann, 
pp. 13-15. — For biniuEdam as singular, cf. Snouck, pp. 67,68 ; Landberg, 
references cited in glossary s. v. ^o ; Spitta, Contes arabes modernes, 

Glossaire, s. v. _*j ; Spitta, Orammatik, § 71, d ; Vassalli, Nos. 117- 

125 (bnydem) et al. 
N&sir has written ^M, but in my other notes I have it transliterated 

r, 

Mdkm. Elsewhere he has written kXaa-^ (habbditu) instead of the 
first rabbditu. 
Cf. Spitta, 217 ; Burton, 143 ; Kail. 375 ; Tantavy, p. 110. 



3. bhdktkl yd jdra td tisma'l yd kinni. 

' I speak to you, O neighbor, that you may hear, O daughter- 
in-law.' 

That is, the daughter-in-law is whipped over the neighbor's 

back. 

Instead of the above, some say bifykilik yd jdra IHisma'i yd kinni, or 
il-haki lik yd, etc. (H). — .j£&, from the old meaning of ' relate, nar- 
rate, tell, giving one's authority,' has come to mean simply ' speak.' 
The third form means ' speak to,' cf. v^aaS' and v _*j'LS'l For an ex- 
ample of its use cf. Wetzstein, ZDMG. xxii. 76, 1. 11. 
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Lj is the Persian Li', according to Prof. Noldeke, who remarks 
that the use of this word is no more surprising than the employment 
of the Persian Ls 'or.' 

Cf. Soc. 554 ; ZDMG. xxxvii. 197 ; Musta^raf , p. 47, last line but one ; 
Fr. i. p. 72 ; iii. 3557 ; Nofal, p. 510. 



4. fyatrit il-bit'dllim ma bitfyassir. 

' The time (occasion) which teaches does not cause loss.' 

The meaning is : If I make an unwise purchase, this time I 
lose ; and yet, if I am warned by my experience this time to 
avoid such purchases in the future, I am not in the long run a 
loser. 

s Jai* for 5 -tail ; 5 Jai*. = 5 yo Muhit. — il is contracted from 

till, which is from old Ar. illedhi (cf. Landberg, p. 297 ; Spitta, p. 81), 
and is indeclinable. 

In my notes I have : il-k&ff UK bVdllim ma bighid ' the slap that 
teaches causes no diminution.' 

Cf. Fr. ii. p. 439, No. 108 ; Nofal, p. 520. Bt. 330 has a somewhat simi- 
lar meaning. 



5. il-mekttib bibcen tnin 'alwcenu. 

' The letter (i. e. its contents) appears from its address.' 

Applied, for example, in case a man comes to another on an 
errand, and by his very first words shows of what character his 
errand is. 

Instead of bibcen, byinqiri ' is read,' or byin'irif ' is known ' is used. 
In Syria the second form of been is used almost exclusively : cf. Land- 
berg, p. 273, and Glossaire s. v. ^jLj ; also Spitta, Contes, Glossaire, s. v. 
ijU ; Hartmann,Vokabular, s. v. soheinen. In my notes stands bibaiy- 

y&n as variant of bibcen. Cf . also Bt. 50 on use of JLLo . 

Cf . Bt. 252 ; Berg, under adresse ; Kail. 361 ; also the proverbs quoted 
by Dozy under ^j+J^- . 
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6. id-dik il-fhih min taht immu bisih. 

' The lively cock crows from under its mother.' 

In early childhood the future character of the man may be dis- 
cerned. 

For fh,ih cf . Landberg, ,p. 220. 

Cf . also Bt. 48 and 50 ; Tant. p. 115 ; Burton, 88 ; Fr. iii. 1001 ; Land- 
berg, 139 ; Sp. 38 ; Soc. 422 ; Nofal, 523. 



7. il-harb bin-nadddrdt haiyyin. 

' (To carry on) 'war with spy -glasses is easy.' 

It is very easy to give advice and to say how one would have 
done if one had been in such and such circumstances ; it is quite 
another thing to act, if one be placed in those circumstances. It 
is easy to survey a combat with a spy-glass, it is quite another 
thing to be in the combat. 

N&§ir has spelled nadddrdt as it is pronounced, with \j6 instead of 
Jb . Nadddrdt is used in Syria in the meaning of ' spy-glass, telescope.' 
In Egypt it means 'spectacles': cf. Spitta, p. 20, 1. 4, also p. 265, 1. 13. 

Cf . Fr. ii. p. 734, No. 547, also p. 897, No. 175. 



8. il-quMb swcehid. 
' Hearts are witnesses.' 

If a person loves another, the heart of the second person bears 
witness to this fact, and vice versa. This saying is used in ex- 
pressions of mutual love or esteem. 

Cf. Fr. iii. 2526 ; Tant. p. 115. 



SjjeUi' !5l sjeLai' ^1 

9. illl tsdh'ru Id tqdh'ru. 

' Do not anger him whose father-in-law or brother-in-law you 



become.' 
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Because he will vent his spite on his wife and thus revenge 
himself on you. H. 

H. writes s-JOLiaJCs . yjoli" = *_ *JLfc ' strive with,' ace. to Muhh). 

Ace. to Freytag it means ' violenter tractavit.' H. says that x . tfil S 1 1| 
means in Classical Arabic JuJljL»Jt , but the common people use it in 
the meaning of SLibLfcif! 'to make angry.' Cf. Landberg, Glossaire, 



10. a l tu Ud-diXbb harir y i kixbb. 

' They gave the bear silk to wind into balls.' 

Winding silk requires skilled hands and delicate fingers, neither 
of which a bear has. 

Applied in case a man is notoriously unfit for work he is trying 
to do. 

For meanings of ^£ cf. Lane, Dictionary, s. v. 



11. wtikkil il-qutt bij-jibni u zenn'ru bis-siji/,q. 

' Put the cat in charge of the cheese, and girdle him with the 
sausage.' 

The sijuq is the cleanest part of the gut of sheep. This is stuffed and 
eaten like our sausages. Sijuq means either the sausage or the gut be- 
fore it is stuffed : cf. Dozy, s. v. Cf. also Soc. 686 (ZDMG. xxxvii. 210) 

Oj-» j-Jl 0..SXJ' ^jjo (Jj^.A**,iM jj l V)^ " Beulen im Darm von 

oben bis unten. Ganz faul." 
Cf. Bt. 325. 



12. liudu H-b&ncet min sdiir il-'ammcet. 

' Take girls from the breasts of their fathers' sisters.' 

That is, in choosing a wife, judge of her by her father's sisters ; 
for the Arabs suppose the girl to resemble her father's sisters and 
the boy his mother's brothers. 
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hudu for hudhu. The change of dh to d and of th to t is, as Noldeke 
points out, regular, the change of dh to z and of th to s occurring only 
in words from the literary language. E. g.: dihib 'gold,' dtb 'wolf,' 
etc. — hudu is here used in the meaning ' take in marriage, marry.' Cf. 
Snouck, p. 57, note ; Landberg, p. 45, etc. 



13. il-baidar il-mti hu il&k Id, tihdar kailu btitghabbar 
daqn&k u btit'ab blsSlu. 

' Do not be present at the measuring of the grain which does 
not belong to you ; you will get your beard dusty, and will get 
tired in carrying away the grain.' 

Don't meddle with what does not concern you. 

baidar is applied both to the threshing floor and to the grain which 
is on it. — il&k common for old Arabic lekA. 
Cf. Bt. 89 ; Sp. 195 ; Berg, under boisseau ; Tant. p. 110. 



^1^4-1 ;«+wo uuil (JJtXjuJf 

14. il-blduqq il-bceb byismW- ij-j&woeb. 

'He who knocks on the door will hear the answer.' 

If one addresses another politely, he will get a polite response ; 
if harshly, a harsh response. 

Cf. Bt. 604 ; Burton, 116 ; Berg, under porte; Soc. 191 ; Kail. 480. 



15. is-safn lu bdr tilta'tnu lil-Tidl. 

'The boy, if he turn out poorly, belongs two-thirds to his 
mother's brother.' 

That is, two-thirds of his traits are like those of his uncle. 

The Arabs think that a man's characteristics descend to his sister's 
syn. Cf. Wilken, Das Matriarchat bei den alten Arabern, Leipzig, 
1884, pp. 44 ff. (quoted by Snouck). Cf. Snouck, 43. 

Bdr means ' be or become in a bad state, or uncultivated (of land) ; 
be or prove vain (of work) ; be or become unsaleable (of goods),' Lane. 
Cf . also Landberg, pp. 133, 134, and Glossaire, s. v. ; also Snouck, pp. 101, 
102. 
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16. bdcel ma tq&l lij-jceji kiss drubha ksir ijrha. 

' Instead of saying to the hen hi'sh, strike her and break her 
leg.' 

If a person asks another to do what he can just as well do him- 
self, the person replies with this proverb. 

bdcel is the vulgar form of the classical J Jo , and is very common. 
Cf. examples in Landberg. See Landberg, Glossaire, and Dozy, s. v. — 
jceji is the vulgar form of the classical X2>.Ls.i> , of which the first 
vowel, and then later the first consonant, were dropped. — According to 
Dozy, his is an interjection of Persian origin. — On ijr for J^j cf. 
Landberg, p. 99. Nasir has written rijlha. 

Cf. Soc. 124, 125 ; Burton, 21. 



17. men/a' md minndk u duhhdndk byi'rm. 

' There is no benefit to be obtained from you, and your smoke 

blinds."" 

You not only do no good, but you do injury. Used, for in- 
stance, if a man has another to help him, and finds himself hind- 
ered rather than helped by him. 

N&sir has written menfa'a, but in my notes stands menfa'. He has 
also omitted the . . 
Cf. Burton, 176 ; Kail. 227 ; Mustatraf , p. 45, 1. 18 ; also Sp. 110. 



^(XfM L> v^L? vdjs y ^g jj JJLo ,_>JX)I \Lx*aaJ! 

18. il-byi'tcez il-kdlb blqtillu sdbbhak bil-hair yd sidl. 

' He who needs the dog says to him " Good morning, my 
lord".' 

Instead of byi'tcez, Nasir has written elsewhere bi'auwwiz.— On the 
shortening of the vowel in blqUl cf. Landberg, p. 2 ; Spitta, § 23, a, 
§105, d. 

Cf. Fr. iii. 1696 ; Sp. 197 ; Burton, 73 ; Kail. 477. 
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19. matrah ma btirzaq ilzaq. 

' Where you get a living, remain.' 

That is, stick to the place where you get a living. 

matrah, originally ' place where anything is thrown down,' has come 
to mean ' place ' or ' spot ' in general. — ma is here a relative pronoun. — 
btirzaq is for turzaq, the passive of razaqa I. 



20. r&h fddl u ta'd meVcen. 

' Go empty and come back full.' 

Go from your house empty-handed and come back with your 
hands full. Used of a man niggardly towards his family. H. 

R&fya, originally meaning ' go or come in the evening,' has come to 
mean ' go ' in general, rdh for old Arabic ruh. Verbs mediae . and ^ 

have the long vowel in the imperative in the common dialect : cf . Spitta, 
§ 105, c, d ; also Landberg, p. 266. — On ta'd cf. Spitta, p. 27 ; Landberg, 

p. 109. — Instead of meVaen, II. writes melcen ^jiLo . Milycen or melycen 
is also a common form : cf. Landberg, Glossaire, s. v. ; Hartmann, Vo- 
kabular, under voll. 



«j^Lc K-gvSUii icij.Lo xjlsxi o.ajJ! \jb iuflj'b SjtXftJt l$6 ooK 

21. kcenit hdl-qidri ndq'sa hal-b&it-injami, sdrit mtaffha 
meVceni. 

'This kettle was wanting this egg-plant (in order to be full); 
it has now become full and running over.' 

This only was lacking to complete our pleasure or our misery. 
Bait injceni is the vulgar form of the classical ^L^SooU or ^L^u6U, 
from the Persian (jlXj^U , and in Egypt is used for both the egg- 
plant and the tomato (Lane). In Syria bait injcen is used for egg-plant, 
and banadtira for tomato, (from Italian pomi d'oro, Landberg, p. 297). 
The Muhit gives as the vulgar forms (jl SOJJii and ^jL^NJcVaj.— In- 
stead of meVcen I have in my notes melwn. 
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JuuaJ! JyJU JbjJt jjuf 

22. k'tir in-natt qalil is-said. 

' He jumps about a great deal, but gets little game.' 
He who keeps moving from place to place will earn but little. 
Nasir has written this elsewhere t «t| ioUai' Jji* , etc. i. e. 

' Like the blind cats, he jumps about a great deal but catches little.' 
nafi means 'leap, jump': cf. Dozy, and Muhit ; M, S. p. 71, 1. 11 ; 

Landberg, Glossaire, s. v. 
Cf . Landberg, p. 232. 

ioyJ! Joiifc Juuo iaj y J5l 

23. tiki u natt mitl hail iz-zatt. 

' He eats and plays like the gypsies' horses.' (Literally, eating 
and jumping like, etc.) 

Used of one who receives benefits but confers none himself ; 
just as the gypsies' horses, being unsuited to work, are left to 
feed and play, while their owners are busy elsewhere, and so do 
nothing in return for their food. H. 

Instead of zaft, H. gives zuft, which is the better form : cf. Dozy, s. v., 
and Landberg, p. 101. 
Cf . Bt. 663, Soc. 269, as showing the low opinion in which zuQ are held. 



24. inn keen htil-yhazli ghazltik harir beddik tilbsl. 

' If this thread is your thread, you are going to dress in silk.' 

Used ironically to one who is doing poorly the work in which 
he is engaged, and means : if you do not do better than you are 
doing now, you will not succeed. 

It will be noticed that I have written inn with reduplicated n. On 
doubling of consonants cf . Landberg, p. 2 ; but cf . also Landberg, Orit- 
ica Arabica, No. I. p. 69, where he says : " Im ersten Bande meiner 
Proverbes et Dictons habe ich Unrecht gehabt uberall minn zu schrei- 
ben." 

On the origin of beddi, bedd&k compare Landberg, p. 4, and the refer- 
ences given by him. It is interesting to note that Kail. 66 : 

» > »' » o* -o «,- - .* 

i^jl£ &as j^t-fc^ ! t>jj (&-;! occurs in my notes in the form hal- 

a'ma s& beddu ? jauz Hyitn, where the beddu = the <>.j of the proverb 
as given by Kail. 
vol. xv. 6 
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25. &w# tal'a mqabilha nezli. 

' Every ascent has opposite to it a descent.' 

If one is at present in trouble, he may be sure of final relief. 

mqabil for muq&bil ' opposite to, in face of ' : cf . Dozy and Muhit, s. v. 
Noldeke suggests an explanation for this form by asking : "Is it per- 
haps in the plural = JuoUw ? In that case the absence Of the femi- 
nine ending would also be explained." 

Cf . Burton, 25 ; Nofal, p. 540. 



*_^oL> yo ^ 15^^ J^> ^*^"" #-*^ JL** ij**i «J UJL* 

26. qaltilu lais 'am bitneffih, il-lebin qal-lhun kdwini u hu halib. 

'They said to him : Why are you blowing the leben? He said: 
it burnt me while it was milk.' 

A burnt child dreads the fire. 

Nasir has written 'ammcel tneffih, and I have given in transliteration 
'am bitneffih. He has also written qal where I have written qal-lhun — 
p (? tjl S. On 'animal, cf. Dozy, s. v. ; and Spitta, § 165. 4 ; also M. S., 16. 

8 ff . ; 30. 7 ff. ; 46. 2. — leben means properly ' milk,' and is still used in this 
sense in Egypt ; but in Syria, Arabia, and North Africa it is used for 
soured milk or soured buttermilk (Dozy). For an account of the prepa- 
ration of leben see Berg, under lait. 

Cf. Soc. 461, 172 ; Fr. iii. 2855 ; also Fr. ii. p. 702, No. 383 ; Vassalli, 402 ; 
Sand. 74 ; Nofal, p. 512. 



27. fauq id-dekki SartHta. 

' On top of the charge a rag.' 

One trial after another. H. It never rains but it pours. Mis- 
fortunes never come singly. 

Dekki is the charge or load of a gun.— sartufa, pi. Sarattt means ' rag,' 
from sarat ' tear in pieces ' : cf . Dozy, and Landberg, Glossaire, s. v. 
Cf . also sarmuta, Landberg, Glossaire ; Hartmann, Vokabular. 

Cf. for meaning Fr. ii. p. 237, No. 115 ; Fr. ii. p. 4, No. 4 (given by H.) ; 
Bt. 493; Burton, 116; Soc. 646 (ZDMG. xxxvii. 206), 697 (ib., p. 211); 
Vassalli, 221, 284. 
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v_aJ°0 v'/r* ***-<a-" 

28. is-san'a mizrceb dihib. 

' Handicraft is a spout which sends down gold.' 

Cf. No. 184, also the following from my notes : is-san'a imm hanuni 

a trade is a tender mother ;' is-san'a, illl bUkdff fiha lil-fuqr kaff 

in a trade which is in the hand there is a safeguard against poverty ' 

(cf. Bocthor, under metier; Nofal, p. 541): is-san'a mitl in-neb'a 'a 

trade is like a spring.' 

For meaning, cf. Fr. i. p. 752, No. 133 ; Fr. iii. 1710. 



29. il-mus dceyiq il-mughrceyi md byaWif su J l-hkceyi. 

' He who has not tasted the glue-pot does not know what the 
story is.' 

A man who has not tried does not know the difficulties attend- 
ing any given enterprise. 

mus contracted from ma hit s: cf. Landberg, pp. 236, 237 .—mughrceyi 

from sfjjto . Cf. misfceyi from SUL«ax> . — su from eS hu from ai sai 

hu. 
For meaning, cf . Bt. 612. 



Jyi*JI o^eLo (jJaJt Jotft 
30. Hnd il-butttn dd'it il-'uqul. 
' "When people are eating they lose their wits.' 
Said, for example, in case a man is eating and forgets some- 
thing which he ought to attend to. 

Cf. Bt. 418 ; also Kail. 77 ; Nofal, p. 542. 



31. 'dqil sltdn mitl hmdr il-mutrdn. 

' Quiet outside but a devil inside, like the archbishop's donkey.' 
Said of a man who appears quiet and well-behaved, but is 
really the opposite. 

'aqil means ' intelligent, quiet, well-trained,' when used of animals. 
Cf. Burton, 121. 



4i J. R. Jewett, 

^IfrJI y& jj-x; ill gyu it 

32. Id tifza 1 ilia tnin nahr il-hcea%. 
' Fear only the quiet river.' 

(^i>Uo for old Arabic i&0>\jb . 

Cf. Berg, under mer; Sand. 73, 76; Nofal, p. 518. 



33. £dfo$ is-sdmm ceklu. 

' The one who cooks the poison is the one who eats it.' 

The man who tries to injure another is injured himself. 

Cf. for meaning Fr. ii, p. 367, No. 163 ; p. 658, No. 256 ; Fr. iii. No. 638 ; 
Soc. 154 ; Sp. 218 ; Bt. 640 ; Ali, p. 89, No. 10 ; Nofal, p. 509, 535. 



(jL* 5 ^ is*}"**? 15/* ^*? 

34. ba'd Hzzi bhjydt'&m bfydn. 

' After I had been in honor and power they made me spend the 
night in a khdn.' 

Used of one whom misfortune has brought low. H. 

According to H., this is a hemistich of a mauwwcel, and some say 
naiyyam/Anl instead of bGyyatuni. 
Cf. No. 193. Cf . for meaning Fr. iii. 2150, 2792. 



35. td thijj il-qa'qdn u tirja 1 beta slqdn. 

' Till the crows make a pilgrimage and return without legs.' 

Such and such a thing will never happen till etc., i. e. never. 
This meaning is expressed in many ways in Arabic. 

Cf. Fr. i. p. 359, Nos. 58, 59 ; p. 378, No. 110, and often.— Instead of 
qa'qdn, I have in my notes both qu'q&n and qtq&n, the latter being the 
pi. of qdq : cf . Hartmann, Vokabular, under Kr&he. qu'q&n, written 
above qa'qdn, is pi. of qa'q : cf . Cuche, s. v. — Elsewhere Nasir has written 

Cf. Nofal, p. 509. 
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36. is-shddi Mma* Icekin il-waqfi 'al-bceb sa'bi. 

'Begging is a philosopher's stone, but standing at the door is 
hard.' 

Used of wished-for objects which can only be obtained by de- 
basing one's self. H. 

On Shddi cf. Thorbecke, Al-HartrVs Durrat-al-OhawwAs, Einleitung, 
p. 45.— i+S = Ia+aS". 
Cf. Berg, under mendier. 



31. mitl baqarit Jiha. 

' Like Jiha's cow.' 

Jiha slaughtered his cow, sold the meat, and received his pay. 
After a while he again demanded pay from each purchaser and 
received it. He kept doing this till he died. Used of an affair 
which is long drawn out. H. 

H. writes baqrit. 



38. sa'ntni bela siti mitl il-' arils bela jili. 

' Palm Sunday without rain is like a bride without her jili.' 

In wedding festivities, when the bride has been painted and 
decked out, she walks about the house supported on each side by 
a woman carrying a candle, and followed by a number of women 
carrying candles and singing wedding songs to her. This cere- 
mony is called the jili. 

sa'ntni is the sing, of Sa'dntn, and is applied by the Christians to the 
branches, etc., which their children take on Palm Sunday, and to the 
day itself (Muhi$. On sa'dntn and its origin from the Hebrew njytyin 
cf. Dozy and Muhty. 



46 J. R. Jewett, 

bjJglww jit jiwSUv JjOo 

39. »n*££ s&j&rit imm Sratit. 

' Like a tree called the mother of rags.' 

Said of a ragged person. 

Imm sratit is the name given to each of certain trees in Lebanon on 
which the Druses hang rags in expectation of receiving a blessing. 



40. <?rw5 h&l-hajar bhaj-jauzi. 

' Throw this stone into this walnut tree.' (If you hring down 
any nuts, well ; and if not, well.) 

Used in case a man is ahout to engage in an enterprise the suc- 
cess of which is doubtful, hut the failure of which would entail 
little or no loss. A person talking to him uses this proverb. 



41. drub hat-tlni bh&l-hait inn ma lezqit bVattim matrdhha. 

' Throw this piece of mud at this wall ; if it does not stick, it 
will show where it hit.' 

Do the hest you can, and you will accomplish something, even 
if it is not all you wished. Also used of the effects of slander. 
Slander leaves its mark. 

In place of the last two words, I have in another version : bitfammi- 
Iha atar 'its mark will remain'; also hamtri ' leaven ' instead of fini. 
Cf. Bt. 255 ; Kail. 244. 



..laJaJt Sa&y&i ^Ais-LJaJt JiS ^y> 
42. min hitr it-tabbafyin sausat it-fdm. 
' From the multitude of cooks the food hurned.' 
Too many cooks spoil the hroth. 

Instead of sausat, I have in my notes also s&f, of which Sausaf is a 
reduplicated form. 

Cf. Berg, under bruler ; Tant. p. 116 ; Burton, 178 ; Bt.15 ; Fr. ii. pp. 732- 
3, No. 535 ; Fr. iii. 2602, 2603, 2611, 2614 ; Sp. 69 ; Kail. 21, 22 ; Vassalli, 
129, 130 ; Sand. 60. 
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43. meto waqa'it il-baqara byiktaru is-sillahin. 

' When the cow falls, the skinners multiply.' 

When a man is in misfortune, his enemies increase. 

In my notes stands al^o : bess t&qa' il-baqara, etc. , ' no sooner does 
the cow fall than, etc' 
Cf . Tant. p. 128 ; Burton, 56 ; Kail. 83. 



lS LC liltX? yj& } {£ *A iJtXjt J*fM LgJ 

44. waqa'it il-fdra min is-saqf qalit-l'ha il-bsaini Allah! 
Allah! qalit-l'ha sill idik 'anni u S-d beddik minrii. 

' The mouse fell from the roof. The cat said : Allah ! Allah ! 
The mouse said to her : Take your hand off me, and what do you 
want of me ?' 

In my notes stands 'smallah (for bism-Allah), instead of Allah Allah ; 
and instead of the last four words : u ana Valf hair min Allah ' and I 
have a thousand blessings from Allah,' i. e. I am thoroughly provided 
for. And again : u ma 'alihi minnl ' and you have nothing to do with 
me.' Another version is : waqa'it il-fdra min is-saqf qallha 'l-qutt 
'smalla ! qdlit-lu int deSSirni u dna b'elf hair min Allah. 

Landberg, Glossaire, under J^ci , regards JLi as a 4th form ; but 
this seems unnecessary : cf. Lane, Dictionary, s. v., where we have an 

infinitive Jotw given. Cf . also Cuche, s. v. 
Cf. Burton, 55 ; Bt. 488. 



45. id-durtlra bithill min in-n&miXs. 

'Necessity frees from the law.' 

Cf . Berg, under neeessite ; Kail. 343 ; Nofal, p. 534. 



48 J. B. Jewett, 

46. &&r il-dycedi fll-hasidi ghanirni u '&1-&M zaiimi. 

' A multitude of hands in the harvest is a gain, but at the table 
a drain.' 

ghanirni ' gain obtained without work ; prey, booty, windfall ' (Cuche). 
— zaiimi is what is unjustly taken away : Cf. Cuche. — Nasir has written 
hasidi, but the final i is short. 

Cf. Fr. iii. 1243 ; and the same, 'Ali, p. 67. 



Lj-15" <^&.L*Jt cy-SUO <jt j J^a.t^-Jt ^j^Xli' **^-$-" 
47. il-haribi tiltain il-mr&jil winn sahhit il-rnrdjU killlha. 

' Flight is two-thirds of courage, and, if it succeeds, the whole 
of courage.' 

Discretion is the better part of valor. 

Instead of $ahhit, I have in my notes hallast 'if you escape.' — mrdjil 
pi. of merjali, ' courage.' — On sahha, ' succeed, turn out well,' ef . 
Dozy, s. v. 

Cf. Berg, under Evasion, fuite ; Kail. 515 ; Tant. p. 119 ; Bt. 492 ; Sp. 98; 
Fr. ii. p. 237, No. 114 ; p. 481, No. 266 ; Fr. iii. 2316 ; Vassalli, 28 ; Sand. 1. 



48. meta bcetit, fcetit. 

' When it has passed the night it is gone.' 

If an action is postponed, the proper time for doing it passes 
away. Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. H. 



49. mitt il-hwdmi dhb hcet mus &bb Jyad. 

'Like the priests, father of "give," not father of "take."' 

Used of or to one who is always asking for favors from others 
but does not grant them himself. 

hwdrni pi. of (5)«-&- which, ace. to Seetzen, iv. 35, quoted by Dozy, 

is an abbreviation of x u P ewiaK ' mo i> " vicaire d'un eveque a la campagne, 
cure."— On the doubling of b in abb cf. Landberg, pp. 1, 2, 266, 267 ; 
Spitta, p. 85 : yadd, damm, fumm, Siffe. 
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50. sabdh in-nttri u la sabdh il-Mri. 

' A morning visit from a gypsy is better than a morning visit 
from the priest.' 

The former comes to beat the drum and dance, either on ac- 
count of a wedding or on account of the birth of a child ; while 
the priest comes either on account of sickness or on account of 
death in the family. 

Nurl, pi. nawar, 'gypsies,' a name slightly changed, as de Goeje 
thinks (see Dozy, s. v.), from Luri, the name borne by the gypsies in 
Persia. —In my notes I have as variant to sabdfy duhul ; also fautt for 
fautit. 

Cf. for meaning Bt. 372, and Musta^raf , p. 45, 1. 9. 



51. id-d&hr dulceb yom ma l ak yom 'aldk. 

' Time is a wheel, a day with you, a day against you.' 

dulceb is a word of Persian origin. It meant originally a 'water- 
wheel,' and is now used for any wheel : cf . Lane and Dozy, s. v. In 
my notes I have vJLo as a variant to dulceb, ' Time is a bey,' etc.; also 
yom&in, ' time is two days,' etc. 

Cf. Soc. 426, 42V ; Fr. ii. p. 935, No. Ill ; Ft. iii. 974 ; p. 639, No. 153 ; 
Kail. 160 ; Nofal, pp. 518, 521, 527. 



viLuoLc _£aa*& Lit xJ Jli' dl»f Li! j ^jCU+s. (jijJ si JLs 

52. qallu lais '■am btibkl u dud i amrndk qattu dnd 'am bibkl 
'asinndk i amm%. 

' He said to him : Why are you crying while I am your uncle ? 
He said to him : I am crying because yon are my uncle.' 

Used of one who injures another while seemingly exhibiting 
towards him friendship and love. H. 

" Why do you cry when I am your uncle to ward off harm and 
to bring you what will benefit you?" " I am crying just because 
you are my uncle ; because you pretend before people that you 
are my benefactor and helper, while in reality you are an 
enemy." H. 

VOL. XV. 7 
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Another version of the last part is : kull bkcsyi 'asinnak 'amml. H. 
In my notes I have : q&lu Id tibki ya bn&yya nalm mgh&riba qdlit kUll 
b&kceyi 'asinnkum mghdriba. Instead of bnSyya, bnSyyi would be more 
exact, as Prof. Noldeke suggests ; likewise mgh&ribi instead of mghd- 

riba. — 'asinnak from >iti| ^Li JLr. (H.), and not, as M. Barthelemy 
(Journal Asiatique, viii. Serie, Tome X. p. 260, note on 'ayehinno) af- 
firms, from ijt li^tii. (in this case dHjf cu&) 



xJLyle j wicJI ^j.£- Juu 

53. b'Hd 'an es-sarr u ghannUu. 

' Withdraw from harm and sing to it.' 

That is, avoid harm and rejoice on account of it, because it hap- 
pened without striking you. Used in warning against exposing 
one's self to danger or to strife. It may also be used to one who 
undertakes to interfere between two disputants. H. 

Instead of b'tid, H. gives b'id, but says b'-ud is also used.— In my notes 
is the following addition to the above : qdl la y'ghanntll u Id bghannilu 
' he said : let it not sing to me, and I will not sing to it.' 



54. UU byidri byidrl willl ma byidri biqill h&ff 'adis. 

'He who knows knows, and he who does not know says : A 
handful of lentils.' 

Used of one who wishes to speak but is hindered by some rea. 
son. H. 
According to H. it is like 

or, as the poet puts it, 

Aja iui ^i ^x ij^ojj) Jj6 j »Lo <s +i ^i 
Cf . Sp. 40 ; Tant. p. 116. 
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55. /« tehsub sinttik t& Ust'gMUha. 

' Don't reckon your year's earnings till you gather its crops.' 

Cf . Nofal, p. 520. 



56. dhkilr id-dib u haiyyi H-qadib. 

' Speak of the wolf and get your stick ready.' 

Speak of angels and you will hear the rustle of their wings. 

Nasir has written elsewhere ■ * -g a l| jj iS *Sb. 

Cf. Soc. 199 ; Burton, 80 ; Fr. i. p. 138, Nos. 433, 436 ; Fr. iii. 1015 ; Scal- 
iger, p. 96 ; Bocthor, under loup ; Nofal, p. 533. 



57. ibn il-halcel Hnd dhihru bibcen. 

' The honest man appears when he is spoken of.' 

Used of one who enters while people are talking of him. This 
proverb is used of one who is agreeable to the speakers. No. 56 
is used of one who is disagreeable, but may be said in the way of 
pleasantry. H. 

ibn il-fyalcel. literally 'the legitimate son,' means 'the honest, well- 
bred, polite man ' : cf . Lane, Dictionary, s. v. ; also Landberg, Glossaire. 

Berg, under bdtard, honne'te, renommee; Tant. p. Ill ; Burton, 81 ; 
Kail. 538 ; also Fr. i. p. 505, No. 23. 



^SJf lob ItXsfc xJ JU £>J'Ls *jvib As^yo nJ JLs 
58. qallu sabbhak bil-fyair yd 'qra c qallu hcedd bceb is-sarr. 

' He said to him : Good morning, O scald-head. He said to 
him : This is the door of strife.' 

That is, by calling him scald-head he is made angry at once, 
and the door of strife is opened. 

Instead of bceb is-sarr, I have also in my notes bceb in-nqdr ' the door 
of dispute, strife ;' and bceb in-nekrazi. 
Cf. Soc. 276 ; Mustafraf , p. 45, 1. 9. 



52 J. R. Jewett, 

59. Id tdebbir il-mihlmyi qabl il-fdr&s. 

' Don't procure the nose-bag before the horse.' 

On debbar ' procure,' cf. Hartmann, Vokabular. — juiLisuo for classi- 
cal Arabic siL^X.<o ; for analogous forms, cf. No. 29.—faras, applied 
in classical Arabic to both horse and mare (prevailingly to the latter, 
according to Prof. Noldeke), is now used for mare alone. 



£**.*** woL&*0 ill oJ ^u u*/t bo y ^JfyMtXi sjyjdt oJjJ 

60. nizlit il-'abdi lis-sHq u ma 'stahlit ilia Sfatir Mes'Ud. 

'The (black, H.) slave-woman went down to the market and 
only admired Mes'ud's (her son's, H.) thick lips.' 

Used of a man's pleasure in his own family, relatives, and 
friends. 

sfatir is pi. of seftura ' thick, projecting lip :' cf. Dozy, and Land- 
berg, Glossaire, s. v. — H. gives the following modern proverbs as of 
like meaning : il-qird fi 'ain ummuh ghazcel ' the monkey is a gazelle 
in his mother's eyes' (cf. Sp. 53, Bt. 60) ; habibak min thubbuh u lu keen 
'abd aswad ' thy darling is he whom thou lovest, were he a black slave ' 
(cf . Burton, 131 ; Landberg, 47) ; il-hunfsih Sceflt ibna 'al-haif qalit-luh 
kunnalc (sic) luliyyi bhait ' the beetle saw her son on the wall ; she said 
to him : It's as if you were a pearl on a string.' Na§ir has written this 
with the last part somewhat different : 

' She said : How sweet his blackness is on the white wall (literally, on 
the white of the wall).' 



^.aJI i-jLj ^^ Jow j — -K adJt ub i > J\jZ M \ ls\4- lyi^-S 

61. qdlu li-Jiha isterziq bmb Allah rdh u qa l ad 'ala bceb il-furn. 

' They said to Jiha : Ask alms at the door of God. He went 
and sat at the door of the oven.' 

' To ask alms at the door of God ' means here to implore God's 
aid, and exert one's self to attain what one wishes. 

This proverb is used in case a man is urged to exert himself, 
but remains inactive and asks for help. 

A slightly different version is as follows : qdlu li-Jiha ruh isterziq 
Allah rdh barak 'a bceb il-furn, 
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62. wees byceklu jcej nces byiqa'ii bis-s'ycej. 

' Some people eat chickens, some people fall into the hedge (in 
pursuing and catching them).' 

Used of one who undergoes hardships while others reap all the 
fruits of his labor. H. 

byuqa'u is a variant of byiqa'u. 
Cf . Fr. iii. 2300. 



o -a. uuJ JLs \2XXxJua yii J^+^O I J Li' 
63. qdlu lij-jemil Su san'at&k qdl kebbceb hafir. 

' They said to the camel : What is your trade ? He said : 
A silk-winder.' 

Said in case a man takes up a trade for which he is manifestly 
utterly unfit. 

In my notes I have in addition to the above : qdlu mbaiyyin (also 
bibaiyyiri) 'a Idatk hat-tdy"in, ' They said : This is evident from these 
swiftly-moving hands of yours.' 

Cf . Berg, under chameau ; Soc. 472, 598 (ZDMG. xxxvii. 200); Kail. 805. 



UjJjt |V-LvJ> 

64. qdlu lil-baqar lemma trrvutu bikeffnUkum bharir qdlu 
beddna jMdna tisldm 'alena. 

' They said to the cattle : When you die they will shroud you 
in silk. They said : We want our skins to remain on us 
whole.' 

Used of one who makes another fine promises while intending 
to rob or otherwise injure him. Like No. 44. H. 

Instead of tmutu H. gives bitmutu. — H. gives as an Egyptian version : 

UJLjxAl I^JLi' o^s. ^ |*5yJi£_> poo !i| <j|^jjj| yuJ tyu 

(see Musta^raf, p. 46, 1. 7). Li^JlaDo — ...j 

Cf. Berg, under linceul ; Soc. 287 ; Bt. 521. 3 ' G 7 ' 
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65. '« hal-hummus md ft Hd. 

'According to these chick-peas there is no feast.' 

Used of that from which it is inferred that something will 
either not occur for a long time or not occur at all. H. 

Ace. to H. the origin of this proverb is as follows : A village curate 
with a weak memory used to put in his pocket, when the fast began, as 
many chick-peas as there were days in the fast, and each day that 
passed of the fast he would throw away a pea ; and if one of his flock 
asked him how many days remained till the feast-day. he would count 
the peas which remained, and tell him. Now it happened one fast that 
his wife saw the chick-peas in his pocket, and, supposing he liked them, 
brought a handful of them and put them in the pocket. It happened 
that day that one of his flock asked him how many fast-days remained, 
so he put his hand in his pocket and found a great many peas, and 
couldn't tell how many days remained. So he said : " My son, accord- 
ing to these chick-peas there is no feast." And his words became a 
proverb. 

Of. Soc. ZDMG. xxxvii. 206. 



XiJ\ coj JjOo «iLuo (iLiy 

66. kulldk mnmfi i mitl zait il-ghdr. 

' You are entirely beneficial, like the oil of the bay-tree.' 

Used in praising one who has done well. 



61. dlf i adu barrdt il-bait u Id l adil juwwcet il-bait. 

' It is better to have a thousand enemies without the house than 
to have one enemy within.' 
For meaning, cf. Landberg, p. 33, No. 20. 



68. 'ts yd g'dis td yitla' il-hasis td tcekul witHS. 

' Live, O nag, till the grass grows, so that you may eat and 

live' 
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Used when a man in need of anything is put off with promises. 

(i&otXi' is a word of Persian origin, and is used of a horse of inferior 
breed : cf . Dozy, s. v. 

Cf. Bt. 425 : Sp. 102 ; Burton, 91 : Fr. iii. 2216-2217 ; Mustafraf, p. 42, 
1. 5 ab imo ; Scaliger, p. 49, No. 69 ; Nofal, p. 509. 



69. 'asfdr bil-yddd u la 'asara 'as-sejara. 

'A sparrow in the hand is better than ten in the tree.' 

In my notes I have also : 'asftir bil-yedd u U kirkl f&yir ' a sparrow 
in the hand is better than a crane which is flying at liberty.' 

Cf . Fr. iii. 2029 ; also Fr. iii. 266 ; Bt. 3 ; Soc. 136-8 ; Snouck, 45 ; Nofal, 
p. 541. 



70. jdr&k U-qartb u la haiyydk il-b'td. 

' Your neighbor who is near is better than your brother who is 
far away.' 

Cf . Berg, under voisin ; Burton, 40. 



71. hfaz 'atiqak jdtd&k md byibqdldk. 

' Take care of your old things ; your new things will not remain 
to you.' 

Take care to keep your old friends, for you have not tried your 
new ones, and they may leave you at any time. 

In my notes I have the following version : rjae.' la'ttqdk jdtddk m« 
yibqdl&k kul nhdli (variant mafyl&ta) u haltt er-ruzz 'an bcel&k ' re- 
turn to your old, your new will not remain to you; eat bran (on 
mahMta cf. Landberg, p. 79), and dismiss rice from your mind.' 

Cf. Berg, under vieil; Burton, 170 ; Fr. ii. p. 520, No. 372 ; Fr. iii 1920- 
Landberg, 167 ; Kail. 426. ' 
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72. hull jdid u ilu r&hji hull 'atiq u ilu defsi. 

' Every new thing has beauty, every old thing has a push 
aside.' 

&SW&) , according to H., is vulgarly used in the sense of g ■s* (? * M 
..WAwJi-l i«t. For ^JBs ' dust raised, excitement of evil, of conflict, 

etc.,' see Lane; cf . also Dozy, s. v. — On gkic>, in meaning of 'drive 
away, push forward,' cf . Dozy and Landberg, s. v. 

Cf . Landberg, 50 ; Sp. 229 ; Soc. 435 ; Fr. ii. p. 576, No. 582 ; Fr. iii. 
2674 ; Burton, 169 ; Tant. 127 ; Mustafrraf, p. 36, 1. 14; Vassalli, 629 ; 
Sand. 90. 



73. il-hdyih 'arycen wis-sihhcef hafycen. 

'The weaver is naked and the cobbler is barefoot.' 

Tyiyyozk is a variant of IjAyik. 

Cf . the proverb : h.md,r il-moi 'atscen ' the donkey that carries the 
water is thirsty.' Cf. also Snouck, 44 ; Bt. 148, 404, 563 ; Berg, under 
menuisier; Fr. ii. p. 54, No. 87 ; p. 920, No. 54 ; Mustatraf, p. 35, 1. 22 ; p. 
36, 11. 11-12 ; Sp. 37 ; Kail. 337 ; Nofal, p. 520. 



74. illi byisrab il-bahr ma blghuss bis-sceqyi. 

' He who drinks the sea will not choke at a brook.' 
He who does a great act will not shrink from a less. 

Cf . the following proverb taken from my notes : il-gharq&n bil-bafyr 
la y'hcef mnin-nida ' the man who has been drowned in the sea does 
not fear dew. 

Cf. Berg, under rigole. 

75. beddu y'ziqq il-bahr bsafadi. 

' He wants to transport the sea in a shell.' 

Used of one who wishes to accomplish something great with 
very inadequate means. H. 
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According to H. some say : 
IjJuAi vikln (J'V-M"'' J^° •"""" 3'yi = S&& • H.— ?a/ad vulgar 

for §adaf: cf. Dozy, s. v. 
Of. Kail. 189. 



>Lot« (jwjjo >LxJt l\=>.\ 
76. ahd it-tdr mus mi'ydr. 

' Taking revenge is no disgrace.' 

i- 
t&r = »Lj . 

Cf. Fr. ii. p. 465, No. 208. 



77. Sibna u mm tibna. 

' We have grown white-headed and have not repented.' 

We have not learned wisdom by age, but still cling to our bad 
habits. 

Cf . Soc. ZDMG. xxxvii. 199, No. 593 ; Fr. iii. 1588 (referred to by Socin). 



78. is-saib ma hu 'aib. 
' White hair is no disgrace.' 
Cf . Bt. 352 ; Fr. iii. 2204. 



79. hutt qabl ma tiPab wahmUl qabl m& tist'rih. 

' Put down your load before you are tired, and load up before 
pou are rested.' 

A man should not work all the time, neither should he rest all 
the time. 

VOL. XV. 8 
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;«ai**J i—><>Jt ivAjuu Jj&M 

80. il-qatl bl'allim id-dibb yirqus. 

' Beating teaches the bear how to dance.' 

Said in speaking of the use of the stick in training children. 

qatal has come to mean ' beat,' though it also retains its meaning of 
' kill.' 



81. yd bUufyfyu yd byiksir mufrfru. 

' He either pats him or breaks his head.' 

I have translated bitiiT),}} by ' he pats.' There seems, however, to be 
doubt as to the meaning of this word. H. says he asked many persons 
about it, but no one knew its real meaning. Some thought the mean- 
ing ' pat ' suited the connection. The word, at any rate, is not used 
elsewhere in this meaning. H. thinks the meaning of this word is the 

same as that of %*-i'i ' strike with a stick.' The Muhit gives 
. Laji/oL=* Xj>Lit; sjuul* sLo\ vp-j' xiSJL> >£.:> 

a it ^ 

H. says that the people of Horns and many others use xjfc\ (p in the 
sense of JotXw «jw»o; and others use *-*f\ ■>' in the same sense. In- 

teresting are the words ■ / aJo or ■ / aH (both of which H. has heard 

rarely out of Homs), ^p-SoS (which is more common there), -p^O and 

■I 1* (which are somewhat used), all in sense of _k^o| ' bend down, 

bow.' 
muhh (" Gehirn," Noldeke) is used vulgarly in sense of head. H. 



-fiL&Jt ^jJjLi ^eAJtJI 

82. il-ma'na bqalb is-seeHr. 

' The meaning is in the heart of the poet.' 

The poet knows what meaning his lines have, even if others do 
not understand them. 
Cf. Soc. ZDMG. xxxvii. 219, No. 772 ; Nofal, p. 496. 
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83. ma ba'd is-sabr ilia 'l-mejr&fi wil-qabr. 

'After patience there remains only the shovel and the grave.' 

After one has wearied one's self out with waiting, death comes. 

This pessimistic proverb is more than counterbalanced by optimistic 
ones, such as Ali, p. 65 : 

Cf. Fr. iii. 1619 ; Sp. 241 ; Tant. p. 129. 



84. ferh id-dib ma bvjauwwl. 

' The wolf's cub will not become tame.' 

On itf y&- , t£y&Ji ' become tame,' cf. Cuche, s. v. 
Cf. Soc. 430-1 ; Snouck, 29. 



85. mitl is-satl bela Hlceqa. 

'Like a pail without a handle.' 

Used of a sluggish man who moves about hut little. 

Notice how Nasir has written Jda**, . On origin of word safl, from 
Latin situla, cf. Dozy, s. v.— 'allceqa is a variant of 'Uceqa. 



xt t 4.1 {JOJl> l*Jv^t Jxo 

86. mitl il-arb l a bnuss ij-jitm'a. 

' Like Wednesday in the middle of the week.' 

Used to one who sits idle in the middle of the week. They say 
to him m(l l&k mitl etc. ' what is the matter with you, (sitting) 
like Wednesday in the middle of the week?' or hit mitl 'you 
are like,' etc. H. 
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87. mitl haiyyit it-tibn btilsdf u bitfrabbi rdsha. 

' Like the snake in the tibn, which inflicts a bite and then hides 
its head.' 

Used of one who inflicts an injury and covers up his tracks. H. 

The last part of this may be varied to suit the connection, as, for ex- 
ample : he is like the snake in the tibn ; he inflicts a bite, and then hides 
his head. 

Instead of **uJ Nasir has written elsewhere {jaR.f- , and he has 

also given the following version : 

o^^jj o^J ,0-* ^»*-LXj (j"*jJ! &a^. Jjuo .'like the snake 

in the tibn, he bites from underneath.' 

Cf. Berg, under paille; Sp. 80 ; Kail. 141 ; Soc. ZDMG. xxxvii. 208, 
No. 669 ; Sand. 69. 



88. taub il-Hyceri ma bldeffl winn deffa tnti, bldUm. 

' A borrowed garment will not warm, and if it warms it will 
not last.' 

Hyceri is a verbal noun meaning ' lending, borrowing.' For analogous 
forms cf. Sp. § 45,b. As Noldeke suggests, this form is from 5»Lftl . 

Cf. Berg, under chaud; Bt. 171; Burton, 155; Soc. 72 (cf. ZDMG. 
xxxvii. 191) ; Fr. ii. p. 485, No. 92 ; Kail. 306 ; Mustatraf, p. 43, 1. 18 ; 
Nofal, p. 537. 



89. tili' 'a dainain U-quffi. 

'He climbed out on the handles of the basket.' 

Said of one who takes on airs unsuitable to his position, as 
when a servant becomes saucy and insubordinate. 

According to H., it is the custom to put chickens, as soon as they are 
hatched, into a quffi. As soon, then, as they become a little strong, 
they get to the top of the basket ; hence the proverb, the person re- 
ferred to being compared to a chick which has climbed up to the handle 
of the basket. 

dainain literally ' ears.' 
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(Jw2->wj> IaJL)L?« (JA*A-L=s. »L=»jJU 

90. bil-wijh hillais u •bil-qafa qurrais. 

' To one's face caressing and behind one's back pinching.' 

Said of a person who acts differently behind one's back from 
what he does to one's face. 

Instead of hillais and qurrais respectively I have in my notes tilmts 
' caressing,' qarts ' pinching' ; mrceyi ' a mirror,' Thidrceyi ' a pitchfork.' 



ai-JL tjLyio^ Jjixi 

91. mitl il-atras biz-zeffi. 

' Like a deaf man in the wedding procession.' 

Used of one who sees but does not understand. H. 

On xi\ cf . Bt. 432. 



92. */& 5cm'£ is-sultdn ' ta-ybaitru hailhum qdmit il-hinfsi 
meddit ijrha. 

' They came to the house of the Sultan to shoe their horses ; 
up stood the beetle and put out her foot.' 

Used of one who undertakes what he is unsuited for, or of one 
who imitates one who is greater than himself, or of the insignifi- 
cant person who imitates the great one. H. 

For the use of baitar in the common language in the meaning 
' shoe a horse,' cf. Hartmann, Vokabular, Cuche, Muhffc, s. v. — Some say: 
ijit il-hinfsi ; the beetle came.' H. — Id is a variant of ta. 

Cf . Berg, under ferrer ; Bt. 188 ; Mustatraf , p. 43, 1. 9 ah imo. 



93. daif il-mesd m& lu 'asa. 

' The guest who comes at evening gets no supper.' 

It is the custom of the Arabs, when a guest comes, to prepare 
for him special food. In case, however, he arrives after sun- 
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set, there is no time to prepare special food, and the host, in 
setting before him whatever there happens to be on hand, ex- 
cuses himself for the scantiness or poor quality of the food by 
repeating this proverb. 



94. bait is-seb 1 md byihla min il-'addm. 

'The lion's den is never free from bones.' 

The rich man always has money in his house. This proverb is 
used, for example, when a man asks another to lend him some- 
thing. The second man says he hasn't it by him. The first man 
then says : Impossible ! the lion's den, etc. 

Cf . Kail. 98. 



95. beddu min id-dwdq seba' wdq. 
' He wants seven wuqiyyi for a taste.' 
Said of a great eater. 

dwdq = \^\ii> .—wdq = ^ti! , pi. of JUis'^l , vulgarly wuqiyyi, the 
twelfth part of a rotl, the rotjl being 2. 56 Kg. Of. Hartmann, p. 354. 



JLao Lo bt ^J! oJls ts Lso bt yU\ Jb 

96. qdl il-hilu And bhalll qdlit il-moi dnd ma bhalll. 

' Said the sweet : I sweeten. Said the water : I do not allow 
your sweetness to remain.' 

That is, when one has eaten something sweet and drinks water, 
the water takes away the sweet taste. H. 

H. says he heard some one use this figuratively of a foul action effac- 
ing a fair one, but declares this use very rare ( Lo « jo! ,^jo ttX® ^ 
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97. c^a^i' na'l&k Si ma daHtik. 

' Wear out your shoe (although) you have lost nothing.' 

According to H., the origin of this was that a rich man lost a 
horse, and sent his slave to seek it ; and when a poor youth 
wished to go with one of them to search with him, his mother 
said to him qatti 1, naH&k etc., and her words became a proverb. 
Her meaning was : if you go with that servant to search with 
him, you will wear out your shoe with much walking, and you 
will get no return for your pains and for the loss of your shoes. 

Used of one who simply wishes to, or really does, exert himself 
to benefit one who does not need his help, and thereby injures 
himself by losing his time, his trouble, and his money. 

cLo is pronounced here da', as I have written it, not da'. 



l»Lj y L^r* **»•' v*^ Vr* 5 ^ yJutJI 
98. jemb il-'aqrab la tiqrab jemb il-haiyyi frus u ncem. 

' By the side of the scorpion do not come ; by the side of the 
snake spread your bed and sleep.' 

The explanation of this proverb is, if I remember correctly, 
that the people believe that scorpions keep coming back to the 
same spot, while a snake, once frightened away, does not come 
back ; so that a man may safely sleep on the spot where he has 
seen a snake, a thing which he cannot do in the case of a scorpion. 

hadd and matrafy are found in my notes as variants of jemb. 



xJjii" Jul? ^yo $! v^a-lo dll Lo 
99. md Idk sdhib ilia min ba'd qatli. 
' You never have a friend till after you have come to blows.' 

Used when two men, formerly enemies, become friends after 
having come to blows. 

The meaning is that when two men are hostile, especially from 
jealousy, they will grow more and more hostile till they come to 
blows, when, of course, one will conquer the other. The con- 
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quered one, having learned the other's superiority, will seek to 
become his friend, so as not to be exposed to a second beating. 

Of. Bt. 788 ; Tant. p. 180. 



i*«-t-e x^oAaJIj jjwajLaia. xj^S^J\ 

100. il-rnhabbi Jisayis wil-bughda HmUin. 

' Love is special and hatred general.' 

That is, a man cannot love everybody, or even many, equally, 
but he can hate all equally. H. 

Instead of h?dyi$, some say —jUa^. , which is better. H. fysdyis 

seems to be a plural of xa^sL=». , which means, according to Lane, 
'property or peculiar virtue.' — Hmum for 'urn-Am 'universality, gen- 
erality.' — In this proverb the abstract nouns h?&yis and 'umum are used 
instead of the corresponding adjectives. 



101. byis'al 'an il-baida min bddha wij-jmji mtn jcebha. 

' He asks about the egg : What hen laid it ? and about the 
hen : Who brought her ?' 

Used of an inquisitive man. 
Nasir has written 'al-baida. 
Cf. Bt. 749. 



102. bthdsib id-dtk 'ala naqdi. 
' He reckons with the cock about a single grain. 
Used of a skinflint. 

naqdi is from JJii ' peck,' and means ' a single peck.' 
Cf . for meaning Fr. ii. p. 943, No. 152. 



yX~, jjjL\ »<^) 

103. zlycedit il-fyair frair. 

' The increase of blessing is a blessing.' 

Cf. Fr. iii. 1386 ; Tant. p. 133. 
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xaJCxJU yjy°j yuJI «JL=». 
104. hdW il-bceb u mzennar bil-'atabi. 

' He takes away the door and. girdles himself with the thresh- 
old.' (Literally, removing the door and girdled with the thresh- 
old.) 

Used of a shameless reprobate who does evil deeds and then 
talks of them without the least concealment. 

H. says that by bob here is meant the iqJLe ' lock,' but there seems 
no reason why it should not mean simply ' door.' 

H. says the Arabs say : sJjcft Jua-jJt ^^- > and ***«o / t ^- 1 

A«n*.il^ 'i^J^J'^ j-^W (j«UJI (^e l(Xft i^t , i. e. has brought 

harm upon people and covered himself with opprobrium and dishonor 
(cf. Fr. ii. p. 300, No. 159). 



mlaSXi L* slXjl+JI. ^.XhXi fjuJuJ\ 

105. in-nefs btutlub wil-mi'di ma btiqta'. 

' The appetite desires, but the stomach does not digest.' 

Frequently a man desires to eat what he can digest only with 
difficulty, if at all ; accordingly this is used in speaking of men 
who desire what they will not be able to manage ; whose desires 
are greater than their powers. 

Cf. Snouck, 6. 



W*-*-* y* 2 ) *-$■** (5*** 

106. 'aim fiha witfH 'aliha. 

' My eye is on it (i. e. I want it), but pshaw on it !' 

That is, I am between turning towards or liking this thing and 
turning away from or disliking it. Used of one who is wavering 
in a matter, wanting it at one time and not wanting it at 
another. H. 

Instead of fiha and 'aliha, fih and 'alih are also used. H. — tfti, ac- 

cording to H., is a corruption of Lsj or i_ ii' and is used vulgarly 

vol. XV. 9 
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to express the sound made by the lips in spitting: cf. the verb 

3^ i, B- 

usj '-fl-io i_oi" ' cracher (du sang),' Cuche. 

H. compares with this the proverb ,g >.a. t » "" t'l ^-s») r» iX3u , 
used to the hesitating or wavering man (Fr. ii. p. 941, No. 146). Noldeke 

says that this phrase (pcXJu , etc.) is often made use of in old narra- 
tive prose in the sense of ' er schwankte stark,' or rather, ' benahm sich 
unsicher.' 
Cf. Kail. 315. 



107.- asldk fi'ltiik yd sferjil. 

' Your pedigree is what you yourself do, O quince.' 

The Arabs and Syrians are very proud of having a good pedi- 
gree, but the meaning of this proverb is : Do not boast of your 
pedigree ; what you are to be judged by and to take pride in is 
your own deeds. 

Cf . Tant. p. 131 ; Ali, p. 79, No. 193. 



c yi ufibJL) dl!U viJUU ^ 

108. min hcelik Id-mcelik l&-qabbdd er-rwoeh. 

'From Halik to Malik to the taker of souls.' 

Used of what is taken from its owner, then taken from the one 
who has taken it from its owner, and so on without ever being re- 
turned. H. For example, a man borrows a book, a second bor- 
rows it from him, and so on, while the owner does not know what 
has become of it. On being asked about it, the owner says 
min hcelik, etc. 

qabb&d er^rwcBh (or U-erwceh) — _t«»^M (jdJts 'the taker of the 

souls ' (Angel of Death, Izra-eel or Azra-eel. Lane). 
Cf. Sp. 141. 

109. il-liqmi illl fl timmclk md bta'rif I'min hi. 

' You do not know to whom belongs the morsel which is in 
your mouth.' 
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Used of the uncertainty of human affairs. 

The following two proverbs from my collection express the same idea 
somewhat differently : 

U-'arus taht il-klil (for iklil) ma bta'rif I'min hi ' the bride, even 
under the wedding- wreath, does not know to whom she belongs'; 

il-'arus bijlosha ma bta'rif min byihwceha ' the bride, even in the 
midst of her jili, does not know who will possess her.' 



xJS «*hg'H ^<\*X> KjUjji! SyatJt 

110. il-'anzt ij-jirbceni bti'di il-qatt kullu. 
' The mangy goat infects the whole flock.' 
A bad man will corrupt all his associates. 
Cf. for meaning Fr. i. p. 648, No. 154 ; Nofal, p. 541. 



auilxJI vlLoJo {S **5o 

111. tubbni tabbtak ilrdfyi. 

' Be my physician, and may health be yours.' 

A simpleton who was sick said these words to a physician. 
They are used vulgarly of a sluggard and of a simpleton. H. 

tubbni ' treat me, prescribe for me.' — ' May health be your physician' 
means 'may you not be sick.' H. 

So H. explains the proverb. He, however, gives the following ex- 
planation, given to him by one of the prominent common people : 

The one who said the words was a lazy simpleton, not a sick man. 
This lazy simpleton was the sultan of the people of laziness, so that 
from his excessive laziness he used, when he lay down, to remain on his 
back a long time, and feel his back pain him, and not be able to change 
to one side or the other or to turn over. It happened that he lay once 
for a long time on his side so that it pained him, and he said to a man 
there tubbni, etc., i. e. ' turn me over on my face, and may you never 
need any one to turn you over, and may health free you from that 
necessity.' 

If this explanation were correct, we should have to translate ' turn 
me over, and may health turn you over.' 

Jjo is vulgarly used in the sense of v_Jls, v_*5", and [jf 
' overturn, turn over on the face.' H. 
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2uJL &j<X$JI 

112. il-hdiyyi bliyyi. 

' A present is an affliction.' 

It was, and- is to some extent, the custom in Syria for a man 
who wanted something another had to take a present, go to the 
other and present it, and then ask him for the desired article. 
The present was often worth only a fraction of the object asked 
for. Moreover, when a man receives a present, even if it be 
something for which he has not the slightest use, he is expected 
to give a present in return. Hence the proverb. 

One of those to whom I read this proverb added: u ?dhibha ta'bcen 
' and its possessor is weary.' 
Cf . Soc. 210 ; Bt. 556 ; Sand. 70. 



113. ilrfyaiyyir merzilq. 

' The generous man is always lucky.' 

God always sends gain to the generous man who gives to the 
poor and aids them. 

Cf . il-haiyyir bycekul mcelu u mml ghairu ' the generous man enjoys 
his own property and the property of others.' 

haiyyir 'generous, benevolent': cf. Landberg, Glossaire ; Dozy, s. v. 



\iXjLX |*ji> Li' i5<Xa£ L> -jj" 

114. qdm yd 'abdl Mq&m ma'ak. 

' Get up, O my servant, that I may get up with you.' 

This proverb, which is put into the mouth of God, means 
' exert yourself, so that I may help you.' Cf . our " God helps 
those who help themselves." It is used of one who is indolent 
and asks God for support (o)p)j but does not exert himself. H. 

H's version is Jjl* +Ji Li' ^** *Ji ^ Jujt L> . 

9 

Notice |*jj> for Old Arabic 12. 
Cf. Kail. 354 ; Nofal, p. 506. 
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115. hull waqt wa'tih hukmu. 

' Give to every time what it requires.' 

That is, do and speak as circumstances require : cf. Eccl. 
iii. I. H. 

In my notes yin'dta and bya'fi stand as variants for wa'tih. 
Cf . Soc. 331 ; Fr. iii. 2452, 2678-80. 



116. ir-raswi bti'ml 'l-basar. 

' Bribes blind the sight.' 

Noldeke compares this with Ex. xxiii. 8, Deut. xvi. 19 ; and says that 
in the translation of the London Bible Society (1848) stands 

. pLCs-l ^Loj! l 5**-> 'iyi J! 

debit is a variant of raswi. 

Cf . il-bartil bihill Scest il-q&di ' a bribe will undo the cadi's turban.' 

For other proverbs on bribes, cf. Landberg, 26, and p. 48, top; Soc. 118. 



jJuuJt i^Lma. Lft L&.I Lo kAa^I i_?Lm& 

1 IT. hsceb il-haqli m& ija 'a hsceb il-baidar. 

' The field's account did not turn out according to the thresh- 
ing-floor's account. 

The matter did not turn out as well as was expected. 

Cf. hsceb il-qar&ya ma byiji 'a hsceb is-sardya ' the account of the vil- 
lages does not turn out according to the account of the palaces.' 
Cf . Burton, 84. 



118. il-fellceh nizil l al-mdini m& 'stahla ilia 'd-dibs wit-thini. 

' The fellah went down to the city, and liked only the molasses 
and sesame flour.' 

Of the viands of the city the fellah liked dibs mixed with 
sesame flour, because he had been used to the sweets obtained 
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from figs, grapes, raisins, and dibs, and had not been accustomed 
to other sweet dainties, the former being cheap and abundant at 
his home. Hence the proverb is used of one unaccustomed to 
the manner of living and to the taste of cultivated people. H. 

fafytni is used especially of the sesame flour. H. Of. Landberg, p. 242. 



119. kiln bil-auwwdl yd Jiha w& lau keen bqass il-liha. 

' Be first in everything, O Jiha, even if it were in cutting off 
your beard.' 

Be first in everything, even though it be something which will 
injure you. 

lifya for SjijssJ . 

Cf. Fr. iii. 2798 ; Soc. 566 ; Berg, under barbe; Kail. 895. 



120. t'alldm il-baitara bhamir il-krdd. 

'He learned the veterinary art by practising on the Kurds' 
donkeys.' 

Used of one unskilled in his work. 

kr&d for i>LS"l, pi. of ^jf. 

Cf. Fr. iii. 1070 ; Bt. 752-3 (which seem to be identical in meaning, 
although Bt. declares, on what authority he does not state, that the 
second is in opposition to the first) ; Kail. 284-5. 



121. r'dyit yaum btais&nit sini. 

' Pasturing goats one day makes a man a boor a whole year.' 
(Literally, is at the price of boorishness for a year.) 

Used of the stupidity of shepherds. H. 

taisani for jUawoo ' goatishness.' Lane. Cf . Dozy, s. v. 

Cf. Fr. i. p. 335, No. 189 ; p. 404, No. 178 ; p. 701, No. 142 ; Durra, 17. 
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122. il-bir il-fmrigh mil byitlih in-nidi. 

' Dew will not fill the empty well.' 

Used of what is insufficient to answer the manifest require- 
ments in any given case. 

Variant: ma byimtili min in-nida. — With the form yitlth cf. talla 
' fiillen,' Hartmann, Vokabular. — H. compares this proverb with Pr. ii. 
p. 586, No. 1. 

Cf. Bt. 185 ; Burton, 114. 



SwJb t c="TJ' [»l-£ >i^J'Li tit 

123. iza fcet&k 'dm tr&jyd, bghairu. 

' If a year escape you, put your hope in another.' 

If you do not succeed this time, hope to do so another time. 

Variants : ija (for idha), and ghairu without b. 
Of. Soc. 440-1, and Bt. 663, quoted by Soc. 



124. illl bycehud il-ijra byittdl&b Jil- l arnil.' 

'He who takes hire is held responsible for his work.' 

This sentence, originally a legal saying, has been adopted in 
the common language. It is used of one's duty to one's em- 
ployer. H. 

Cf . Sp. 389. 

125. hull 'ami bta'rif qati'aha. 

' Every goat knows her own flock.' 



126. il-byistighil bldaih byist'rih qalbu. 

'His heart is at ease who works with his own hands.' 
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That is, if, instead of hiring a man to do work, a man does it 
himself, he is sure to have it turn out as he wishes, and his heart 
will be at rest. 

Another version of this is : il-byistdghlu Miyycetu byifrahu qlaibcetu 
' he whose hands are busy has a glad heart.' 

Cf. Soc. 530 ; Fr. iii. 293. 



127. kutt min 'aqlu brdsu byaWif haldsu. 

' Everyone who has his wits in his head knows what is best for 
himself.' 

Cf. Tant. p. 128. 

128. bain il-butl wir-rahwcen talq 'incen. 

' Between the slow horse and the pacer is only a loosening of 
the reins.' 

That is, between the two is a distance the passing of which de- 
pends on loosening the reins of the slow horse. This proverb is 
used in urging one who is being left behind to exert himself to 
catch up with him who is in advance, and in encouraging him in 
so doing. H. 

Cf. Sp. Ill ; Bt. 52. 

129. Id Jiair fir-rizq illl ma blduqq il-bceb. 

' There is no good in property which does not knock on the 
door.' 

This is used in many ways, among them the following : 1. To 
express a preference for income accruing from real estate, for this 
income comes to the house of the owner, and the bringer thereof 
knocks on the owner's door to give it to him. And its continuance 
is more secure than that of other kinds of property. 2. Others 
use it to express preference for cattle to other kinds of property, 
for these go away and feed, then return to the house of their 
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owner, and it is as if they brought him their wool, their milk, 
and their other products, and knocked at his door to enter to him. 
(3) Some use it to express a preference for the property which 
God decrees without a man's exertion. And the ground for pre- 
ferring it is that it is the gift of a generous and wise being who 
knows what is most beneficial for a man better than the man him- 
self does, and that he does not repent of his generosity. There 
is in that property a virtue such as there is in no other, so that 
the virtue of other kinds is counted as naught in comparison with 
it. (4) Others use it of the man for whom another gains, like 
the proverb JL^Sb ^ajl) 8 ycL* ^*£ JLJI >*=► (Fr. i. p. 442, 
No. 60). It is very rarely used in other than these four ways. H. 

In my notes I have the following version of this proverb : 
ir-rizq il-ma byidfus U-bceb u hi/tit mus Icezim 'alaih ' property which 
does not push open the door and enter is to be avoided.' 



Jo*3' y tXjy" *^*** c)f 

130. inn hunt sid Id tzid. 

' If you are lord, don't lord it.' 

If you are master, do not unnecessarily increase the labor of 
those under you. 

Cf . Fr. iii. 1420. 



131. il-haiyyi lemma btirfass btiqrud danebha. 

' When a snake is caught fast, it gnaws off its tail.' 

Used of one who injures himself or his relatives from necessity 
(H), just as a snake gnaws off its tail to escape when its tail is 
held fast. 

btin'a§s means ' to be pressed, squeezed ' : cf . Dozy, s. v. — According 

to H. some say L^xitJ •"»'■'' v^*5yot f6t a^s-\ . — lihj = ' serrer, 

presser,' Cuche. *ik"*jf = ' 6tre accule, mis a l'etroit,' Cuche. 

Cf . Landberg, No. 25 ; also, for meaning, Vassalli, 713. 
vol. xv. 10 
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132. il-bughd bain il-dhl wil-hasad bain ij-jirdn. 

' Hatred is between members of a family, and envy between 
neighbors.' 

Cf. Fr. i. p. 418, No. 342. 



Lfr&Aiot«Jo ^« LjwuSo &JUI LJls j-ojc 3 xjjiuuo cyJtSj 

133. waqaHt maidani fi Masr qdlu Allah y'jirna min 
tratisha. 

' A minaret fell in Egypt ; they said : God protect us from 
its debris.' 

Used of a disaster whose injurious consequences affect those 
who are distant from the scene of its occurrence. H. 

Instead of waqaHt, H. has oo*J) , an( i instead of maidani xjt>Lo , 

but says that &jJkjyo and xj Juuo are used.— trd(is is pi. of Hj&tJOjio 

' a splash,' from ■j&Jb.Js ' sprinkle, splash,' Dozy. Cf. Landberg, p. 38. 
Cf. Bt. 720. 



134. kettir il-mes'dli u qattil id-dawardn. 

'Ask many questions, but search little.' 

If, for example, you are looking for something that you have 
lost, ask as many questions as you can, and go about but little ; 
you will save yourself trouble and will accomplish just as much. H. 

For dawar&n H. has ^jUyii . Elsewhere Nasir has written 
lJijJJiX$\ , instead of (jl^tXJI . 



1 35. mitl il-msarwl jawwbu taht bdtu. 

' Like the Egyptians, his answer is under his arm (ready for 
immediate use).' 
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Used of one quick in answering. 

In my notes I have written tahat, instead of tafyt. I also have in my 
notes the following : il-misrl j"wcebu bitimmu wil-fyalabl j"wcebu bl- 
kimmu icis-scemi j"wcebu Hnd immu the Egyptian's answer is in his 
mouth, the Aleppine's in his sleeve, and the Damascene's in his 
mother's keeping.' 



r i»Jo r ^T ads' 

136. inn sahh il-m&ncem afcadna il-mara toil-hiwcen winn m& 
sahh il-m&nmm kullu kdlcetn bk&lcem. 

' If the dream turn out true, we have gained the woman and 
the animal, and if the dream do not turn out true, it's all mere 
words (no harm is done).' 

According to H. the origin of this is that a fellah and his wife 
went to the city on a donkey, and they saw on the road a blind 
man. They took pity on him, and the fellah, dismounting, let 
the blind man ride in front of his wife. When they reached the 
city, the fellah said to the blind man : " Dismount, my brother, 
for we have reached the city." But the blind man replied : " Go 
about your business, man, the donkey is my donkey and the 
woman is my wife. When we want to we shall go on foot (and 
not before)." Thereupon the fellah began to cry out, and the 
people began to revile him, because, seeing the woman and the 
blind man on the donkey, they supposed he was wronging the 
blind man. So the fellah went to the court and complained of 

it -- 9 

the blind man, and the bailiff (Ja^fc) brought the blind man, 

the woman, and the donkey. The cadi asked the woman : 
"Whose wife are you?" She replied: "The fellah's." "To 
whom does the donkey belong ?" " To my husband." Then the 
blind man spoke up and said : " Do not believe her, my lord. 
She said that in order to get rid of me, because I am blind and 
poor, and in order to take this man, who can see, and is able to 
work or scheme for his support in some way, as he has just now 
done with me." The cadi said to the bailiff : " Take the blind 
man to such and such a room and return quickly." He did so, 
and the cadi said to him : " Return where the blind man is, 
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without his perceiving it, hear what he says, and come back and 
tell me." He did as the cadi commanded, and heard the blind 
man say inn sahh, etc. He informed the cadi, who gave the 
fellah his wife and his donkey, sent him away, and dismissed the 
blind man with a sound scolding. 

kdlcem bkalcem = ' mere words, without any damage from 
them,' because he believed the cadi would not punish him for 
such a small matter, as he would a man with good eyesight. H. 

Used of the schemer who does not fear the consequences if his 
scheme is found out. H. 



137. il-kilmit Ml ma btinfud yd dill qay'dha. 

'Alas for the speaker of the word (or command) which pro- 
duces no effect !' 

Cf . the following from my notes : as'ad lyyoern&h nftid kalcem&k ' the 
happiest of thy days are the days when thy words produce the effect 
thou wishest.' 

Cf. Berg, under parole. 



(J-o JjJiJ' Li" Jj#i> ^J" '-> ^ 
138. Id tfdmmin dahrdk td tinzal qabrdk. 
'Do not trust your lot till you go down to your grave.' 
Do not think you will be out of danger of misfortunes till you 



die. 
t'ammin for Jwol 



139. hull bleed u leha zai u hull sdjara u leha fai. 
' Every country has its own customs, and every tree has its own 
shade.' 

,<♦ vulgar ,c\ , ' mode, taste, costume, usage ': cf. Dozy and Cuche, 

s. v. 

Cf . Berg, under rnceurs. 
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^Ot^t JO U JuJUt £JU* 

140. till 1 il-lail 'a qadd il-hardml. 

' The night has turned out to suit the thief.' 

If a man goes to a store, for example, and says to the mer- 
chant : " I want twenty yards of blue silk," the latter, taking 
down the only piece he has, and finding that it measures just 
twenty yards, uses this proverb, meaning that he happens to 
have exactly what the customer wants, no more, no less. 



141. Id tiskun ilia matrah ma btitzceh&m il-aqdcem. 

' Dwell only in the place where feet tread against each other.' 

That is, dwell only in large centers, for there there is more 
business. 

tiq'ud and t'ts are variants of tiskun. 



yybjjl be cy^^o ^:mit be j5"bo ^JUI be 

142. h&lll byaeTcul hdl-dklwt bimM hdl-mautcet. 

'He who eats these kinds of food must die these kinds of 
death.' 

This proverb is used if, for example, a man does what he 
ought not to do and falls into trouble. He who dances must pay 
the piper. 



t_£Jj JO*J oJ-«0^ Sy^s. ^ ^-9 bo 

143. md fi u la haura wuslit IHnd rabbha. 

' There is not a poplar which has reached its Lord.' 

No matter how high poplar trees may grow, no one of them 
has ever reached the sky. This is said of proud persons. 

Noldeke quotes : " Es ist dafiir gesorgt dass die Baume nicht in den 
Himmel wachsen." 
Cf. Landberg, p. 263 ; Berg, under jamais. 
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144. md bi/a'rif kil'u min b-u'u. 

'He does not know his elbow from his wrist.' 

Cf. Soc. 681 (ZDMG. xxxvii. 209), where c Ji (Noldeke says that this 
word is probably wrong) occurs, and is rendered Jk,&. J I <^JiS . 

Cf. the next proverb ; also the following from my notes : ma bya'rif 
tilt it-tlceti qaddais 'he doesn't know how much a third of three is.' 
Also : {alfamis ma bya'rif ij-jum'a mnil hamis ' a dolt not knowing 
Friday from Thursday.' 

Cf. No. 213. 



145. md bya'rif it-tams min il-fyams. 
' He does not know B from a broomstick.' 

H. gives hums and fums, hums meaning ' a fifth,' and funis being re- 
garded by him as a word manufactured to sound something like hums. 
This is probably the correct view. There is, however, a verb \ju+b , 

with an infinitive j,. t b ' be effaced, disappear,' used vulgarly in the 
sense of ' sink into the water': cf. Cuche and Dozy, s. v. In my notes I 
find a suggestion (made by Ghusn, I believe) that this hams is a corrup- 
tion from the original form ghams. 

Cf. ma bya'rif il-alif min il-maidni ' he does not know an elif from 
a minaret.' 

Cf. Spitta, 294 ; Fr. ii. p. 580, No. 612 ; p. 581, No. 614 : p. 596, No. 18 ; 
p. 605, No. 49 ; p. 636, Nos. 155-6 ; p. 669, No. 284. 



146. kull l urs u ilu qurs. 

' Every wedding has a cake.' 

This proverb is used to declare that there is no banquet or joy- 
ful gathering, or the like, without something to disturb the gene- 
ral satisfaction. 

qurs is ' a round loaf,' H. ; ' a round cake of bread,' Lane. 

In my notes I have also the following version: ma bisir 'urs bela 
qurs u Hi 'aza bela ka'ki ' there is no wedding without a round loaf, and 
n> funeral without a cake.' 
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Y»$ j-**- J^LjuO Lo SyS\J' lL^° 

147. rnitl ij-jauz ma byittmk&l ghair kdsr. 

'Like the walnut, he cannot be eaten without being cracked.' 

Said of a miser. Money cannot be gotten from him except by 
force. 

Instead of kasr alone 'al-kasr is also used. 



JjC&M Lft ill ^j.+auulj Lo j2jki\ Jo* 

148. mitl il-ghrair ma byismdn ilia 'al-qatl. 

' Like the badger, he gets fat only on blows.' 

The common people suppose that the badger fattens on blows ; 
and so this proverb is used of one whose health is good, although 
he receives many blows, or is in sorrow on account of calami- 
ties. H. 

il-ghrair = sjaJcJ! or &j&Jt or Eng. badger. H. 



Lgj^fc ^^1 L» <ko Jj&M Jk*4uo u&jIj Lft-L bt^ Joi' oot 

UJb 

149. int qtUl u and bilqa u ais bya'mil il-qatl ma' hdlll l ainha 
belqa ? 

' You beat and I will bear ; and what effect does beating have 
with a shameless woman ?' 

Used of one who will not turn from the error of his ways 
or reform, although you give him the severest reproof or the 
severest beating. H. 

ma' halli 'ainha belqa, literally 'with her whose eye is black and 
white.' ^UlLJI ^a*JI means 'impudence': cf. Dozy. H. says the 

reason for this is that the impudent person stares and does not cast 
down his glance, so that, whenever you look at his face, you see the 
black and the white of his eyes, while the modest person, on the other 
hand, casts down his eyes. 
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150. hffllt ma lus ma blrehMs. 
' He who has nothing loses nothing.' 
bvrefiltis — btr-dh lu s ; byirhal-AS is also used. 



151. jwirt /*«£>&£ il-'adis md byin'drif lu batn min dahr. 

' Like a grain of lentils, his belly can not be told from his back.' 

Used of a changeable, tricky ' person, of whom we say " you 
never know where to find him"; one on whose promises no re- 
liance can be put. 

Cf. Soc. ZDMG. xxxvii. 231, No. 790. 



W)y*M J-** U"r^' 15** 

152. haiyyi H-flUs qabl il-'artis. 

'Prepare the money before the bride.' 

Before you get your bride, see that you have money enough to 
pay her dowry and the other wedding expenses. So, in general, 
make all necessary preparations before engaging in any enter- 
prise. 

153. rizq il-fyasls l&blts. 

' The miser's money belongs to the devil.' 

ISblts = Id Iblts- 
Cf. Soc. 229. 



154. il-asl il-asl. 
' The main thing is the pedigree.' 

Used of the importance of paying attention to the race or 
lineage. H. 

H. says the first asl means SiX*fc and the second v_^u^.|. ^^wijJI . 
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155. zauwwdjt bintl lahlas min btilceha ijitnl u arb'a min 
wardha. 

' I married off my daughter to get rid of the trouble of her ; 
she came to me with four behind her.' 

Said of one who takes measures to better his condition but 
only makes it worse. 

Cf. Mustatraf, p. 44, 11. 10-8 from the bottom ; Soc. 93-95. 



156. odor il-htidddr . fih iz-z&lcezil wil-amtdr fih seb' teljoet 
kbdr min 'ada 'z-zghdr. 

' March is the blusterer. In it are earthquakes and rains ; in it 
are seven great snow-storms besides the small ones.' 



157. b I dddr taili' baqardtdk lid-ddr. 

' In March drive your cows out into the court.' 

Notice how N&sir has written the Arabic. 



ijL*<)Xfl (J.C sLii-ii Lob ,jlw,jyUj ^JutJ\ v_ajS!oU-wO if 

158. Id tista'jib it-tdlj bl nlscen ycemd silnceh 'an il-kitsmn. 

' Do not be surprised at snow in April. How many times we 
have removed it from the threshing-floors !' 

(^LvjXM = (jJtVS"!^! , i. e. ^LuJ! , H. Noldeke says this is 

more accurately ' heaps of sheaves,' or ' heaps of the yet unthreshed 
grain.' 

vol. xv. li 
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iLuo Sjo gJuc (JiXaJI 

159. il-bedd&k rninnu beddu minn&k. 

1 He from whom you wish something wishes something from 
you.' 

H. compares this with No. 279. 
Cf . for meaning Landberg, 73. 



160. /«%' lit t'dlij. *~" 

'Don't try to cure a paralytic' 

He cannot be cured, and your efforts will be vain. Do not 
waste your strength in trying to cure what cannot be cured, or 
in trying to do what cannot be done. H. 

On fcelij cf . Dozy, s. v. 

Cf . Soc. 545 ; Berg, under apoplexie. 



161. Jcimil in-nuql biz-za'rur. 

' Now that the zarour has come, the dessert is complete ' (liter- 
ally, the dessert is complete with the zarour). 

Said jokingly to an intimate who comes and finds all his friends 
or a number of them gathered together. H. 

H. says this proverb is like No. 21, and to show the use of the two 
proverbs says : " I happened to be at the house of one of my friends, 
and a number of our friends came in. We remembered one who was not 

with us, so one of us wrote to him saying : EjLa3o3U S^fli'U >t\JUt , 

and will you be it (LtfLI cJ^Jo ^1 *iU J-gi)? As soon as the 
letter reached him, he came quickly, and when he entered we said 
.jjtJL" JJLJI J^, and we all laughed." 
Cf . Bt. 627, where the zarour is described. 



162. dlf da'wi md frazaqit qamts. 

' A thousand curses never tore anyone's shirt.' 
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Instead of hazaqit H. has hazzaqit. — Notice that N&sir has written 
da'wi. — In my notes I have also the following addition : u alf ghinntyyi 
ma jauwwazit 'arts ' and a thousand songs never married a bridegroom.' 
Compare also the following from my notes : lau kcenit id-da'wi bitjitz 
ma kcenit bithalli Id sabiyyi u la 'ajtiz ' if cursing were allowed full 
swing, it would leave neither girl nor old woman alive.' 

Cf. Burton, 13 ; also, for meaning, Soc. 33-8. 



163. dlf 'ain tlbkl u la 'aim tidma'. 

'Let a thousand eyes weep, provided mine shed not a tear.' 
(Literally, and let not mine shed tears.) 

Used of indifference to others' sorrows provided one escape 
them one's self. H. 

Cf . Berg, under pleurer ; Fr. iii. 83 ; Bt. 2 ; Mustatraf , p. 43, 1. 30 ; 
Soc. ZDMG. xxxvii. 300, No. 605 ; Nofal, p. 526. 



164. inn habbitrii hamceti 'at-tenntir winn baghaditnl 'at- 
tennHr. 

'If my mother-in-law loves me, (I must sleep) on the tenntir, 
and if she hates me, (I must sleep) on the tenmlr.' 

According to H. the origin of this is as follows : A man be- 
came poor, sold his house and lived in the house of his mother- 
in-law. Now she had but a small house which would only hold 
two beds, so she used to let her daughter sleep with her, while 
her son-in-law slept on the tenniXr. So the people used to say to 
him : " don't vex your mother-in-law and she will love you," and 
he would reply : inn habbitnl, etc. That is, if she loves me, I 
sleep on the tenntir, and if she hates me, I do the same. That 
is, she can neither benefit nor injure me at all, so her hating me 
and her loving me are equally without effect. 

The proverb is used of one who does not injure when he hates 
or benefit when he loves. H. 

Cf . for meaning Soc. ZDMG. xxxvii. 318, No. 768. 
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165. inn rdhit bghannl winn ijit bghannl. 
' If she goes I sing, and if she comes I sing.' 

H. says the origin of this saying was that a certain person was 
singing, although his step-mother's she-ass had been lost and 
could not be found, and some one said to him : " Are you singing 
while your step-mother's she-ass has not been found ?" He re- 
plied : inn rdhit, etc. 

Used of something the existence of which or the lack of which 
is a matter of indifference. 

This like the saying : mitt Hit (or it) mdxiiyyi' jahMt h&ltu inn laqdha 
bighannl winn m& laq&ha bighanni. H. (This saying is also found 
in my collection.) h&ltu here means 'his step-mother,' &](_->. being 
used in this sense, as well as in the sense of ' mother's sister,' in the 
common language. H. 



,p-?vAJ SsJa-i'L LaJJJI *jO 

166. bt id-dini bil-oiMri btirbah. 

' Sell this world for the next ; you will gain.' 

Cf. Ali, p. 65 ; p. 69, No. 64 ; p. 77, No. 148. 



167. jebil 'a jebil md byiltdqa loekin inscen 'a inscen byiltdqa. 

1 Mountain never meets mountain, but man meets man.' 

That is, mountains never move, while men go often from place 
to place, and are sometimes in straits among strangers. Now 
every one should assist the stranger, for perhaps he may become 
rich, return to his own country, and some day help those who 
helped him, in case they come to his country and need his assist- 
ance. H. 

H. has byiltiqi, but says byUtaqa is also used. 

Cf. Soc.87. 



168. hod il-as$li u lau kcenit 'al-hasiri. 

' Marry the girl of good family, though she be seated on a mat.' 
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That is, though she be so poor that her father's house is spread 
only with mats. H. 

H. writes i>«^ and «J . 

Cf. Berg, under noble; Burton, 103 ; Fr. iii. 1231. 



169. 'auwwid k&lb u la t'auwwid bini JEdim. 

' Accustom a dog to your kindness, but don't accustom a man 
to it.' (The dog will be grateful, the man will not. H.) 

This proverb is used of the faithlessness of man, and of his in- 
gratitude for favor and kindness. H. 

On bini dSd&m, JEdim, cf . No. 2. 
Cf. Kail. 298 ; Mustatraf, p. 46, 1. 11. 



170. rafiql 'at-tahtin zahmi. 

' Even my companion to the mill makes too much of a crowd.' 

That is, when I go to mill, I would rather be alone, even one 
companion interfering somewhat with me. (Men in the same 
pursuit are liable to interfere with one another. H.) 

H. compares with this the proverb 

J«X«£o l _*~.Lfl v_>jSXj y 6Ls3ui 

or, as I have it in my notes, lahlj&d tnd bifyibb s&fyib mihUyi (same as in 
Kail. 207). 
Cf. also Bt. 233, 419. 



171. swcen blcedna u la qamh is-saltbl. 

' The tares of our country are better than the wheat of ? ' 

According to H. the meaning is that what you know, have 
tried, and become accustomed to, is better for you than some- 
thing superior which you are not acquainted with, because you 
can make the most of whatever advantages it offers and guard 
against its defects. It is like their saying 
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' 111 luck which you know is better than good luck which you get 
acquainted with.' 

It is generally used to express a preference for a bride, com- 
panion, partner, or servant from one's own home. 

H. gives also the following version : ,_ A j jjf &~+2 if« JjJU y^lj; . 

On zauxen cf . P. Ascherson, Zeitschrift des Deutsehen Palastina-Ver- 
eins, Band 13, Heft 3, pp. 152 ff. 

Cf . Berg, under avoine ; Soc. 498 ; Vassalli, 333. 



&JL&JI iLSlx? (C^-°^ [*"° 



172. silm u salli btirkdh&k il-qilli, 

' Fast and pray — want will come upon you ' (literally, will 
ride you). 

Notice that Nasir has written gwm. 
Cf. Fr. iii. 1719-20. 



wS3o «X*&> Ls JUJiLw 

173. soeqyi md, bWakkir bahr. 

' A brook can not make the sea turbid.' 

Used of the wise, well-balanced man whom a fool treats badly. 
It may be used of the intelligent man to whom some slight dis- 
agreeable thing happens. Again, it may be used to express ad- 
miration for the fortitude of one on whom a severe calamity has 
fallen. H. 

Instead of sceqyi «j>L* and _i'L*, are used. H. — bit'aukir is a 

variant of bifakkir. 
Cf . Fr. iii. 512. 



&JL/0 &)&£■ ^jliJI 

174. il-ghdyib Hdhru ma'u. 

' The absent person has his excuse with him.' 

That is, do not blame an absent person for his slowness or for 
the length of his absence till he returns, for perhaps he has a suf- 
ficient excuse, which can not be known till he comes back. H. 
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' ' a > 
Instead of 'idhru hijjtu (x£s\.a*) is used. 

Cf. Tant. p. 114 ; Mustatraf , p. 35, 11. 4, 16, also 4 from the bottom ; 
Kail. 331 ; Scaliger, pp. 70-1, Nos. 8-13 inclusive ; Nofal, p. 530. 



175. 'udhr aqbah ruin dhenb. 

' An excuse vjler than the original fault.' 

It appears that this proverb dates from the time of Harlin 
er-Rasid, and its origin was as follows : Harun er-Rasid said to 
Abu Nawas : "I want you to make me an excuse viler than a 
fault." So after a time Abu Nawas approached the Caliph and 
pinched him. Thereupon Harun er-Rasid turned upon him 
angrily, and Abu Nawas said : " Pardon me, my lord, I thought 
it was my lady the queen." Er-Rasid said : " This is an excuse 
viler than the fault itself." He replied : " This was what my 
lord the king wanted," whereupon the Caliph laughed heartily. H. 

Cf. Tant. p. 114 ; Fr. Hi. 1968 ; Soc. 381. 



176. hull jil ma' jilu yil'ab. 

' Every generation plays with its own generation.' 

Cf. Fr. hi. 440-1. 



177. md Hndl k'bir ilia 'j-jemil. 

' I deem nothing great except the camel.' 

Used of one who does not honor and respect those greater than 
himself, so that it seems as if he saw greatness only in the pos- 
sessor of a great body, such as the camel. H. 

Instead of 'indl H. has Hndu. 

Cf. Berg, under grand; Soc. ZDMG. xxxvii. 203, No. 629. 



178. Allah y'sce'id till ma lu dafir thakkillu. 
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' God help him who has no nails to scratch himself with.' 
Said of the weak person who has no helper. H. 

Qafir = .jiiljs! — Instead of ttyakkillu H. has si \iLs\J . 

Cf . Fr. ii. p. 602, No. 39 ; Fr. iii. 237 ; Landberg, 106 ; Mustatraf , p. 35 ; 
Soc. 114 ; Sp. 131 ; Scaliger, p. 23, No. 26 ; Kail. 467 ; Lane under ids. ; 
Durra, 60. 



1 79. hi lili yd, mkaerl. 

'It's only for one night, O muleteer.' (Literally, it is a night, 
O muleteer.) 

The mukmrl is the man who lets animals for hire, and who 
usually goes with his animals to attend to them. He generally 
remains only one night in a place, so that, however badly off he 
may be there, he consoles himself with the words hi ffli, etc. 
That is, it is only for one night, which will pass away quickly, 
and its discomfort will pass away with it. H. 

Used of the adversity which afflicts a man only a short time. H. 



180. byint'ifis mitl dik il-habis. 

' He swells up like a turkey-cock.' 

Said of one who shows marks of pride in his conversation and 
in his movements. H. 

. Ai'i = 'ruffle' or 'shake' (feathers, said of a bird), Lane. In the 
common language form i. means ' swell in water ' (as a pea, for example) ; 
form viii., 'ruffle up, be swollen:' cf. Cuche, and Landberg, Glos- 
saire, s. v. 

H. says the children often sing the following words to the child who 
"puts on airs:" 

o.-o- o ,«•(, « ,» ■- o.--<i><" " '.""? °t° l- 

' O cock, bristle up your comb ; O cock, the hen is your wife.' 
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Lgjdlia. cub Jt^j yiXZsuli LeJiJI 
181. il-qar'a btiftifrir bsa'r bint halitha. 

' The scald-headed woman glories in the hair of her aunt's 
daughter.' 

Cf. Sp. 270 ; Tant. p. 115 ; Soc. 280 ; Burton, 8 ; Mustatraf, p. 48, 1. 15 ; 
Fr. ii. p. 404, No. 328 ; Bt. 570. 



182. min jarrab il-mjarrab keen 'aqlu mharrab. 

' He who tries what has already heen tried is crack-brained.' 

Cf . Burton, 106 ; Fr. ii. p. 730, No. 518 ; Fr. iii. 392. 



^.aaj \gjJLfJ tX^-tj t>ts 

183. zced wmhid byiqrl tnain. 

' Pood for one will keep two.' 

Cf . the following from my notes : zced il-md yiqri tnain wcefyid aula 
fih ' the food which will not keep two is more suitable for one.' 
Cf . Fr. iii. 1284 ; Ali, p. 89, No. 18 ; Berg, under un. 



184. is-san'a swdra bil-id. 

' A trade is a bracelet in the hand.' 

Cf. No. 28. 



185. fyaum Allah blHn Allah. 
' In God's day God will help.' 

Do not trouble yourself about what is still far in the future. 
"Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof." 

Cf. Fr. iii. 842 ; Burton, 163 ; Soc. 513 ; Bt. 298 ; Kail. 320, 545. 
vol. xv. 12 
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^Ul J^ auS^ ^\yi\ iaJ»! 

186. il-hait il-wdtl btirkdbu hull in-nces. 

' A low wall is mounted by everybody.' 

This proverb is used of a weak person whom everyone op- 
presses and treats unjustly. H. 

Instead of btirhabu hull in-nces, hull in-nces btirhabu is used, also 

XjJLc p*£AXf j-LaJI J^ 'everybody treads on it.' H.— Another 

variant is hull in-nces bitfihu. 
Of. Berg, under mur ; Sp. 45 ; Soc. 465. 



187. il&k Hnib y&mma tiqtul in-nattir? 

' Have you grapes, or will you kill the watchman ?' 

Used of one who is promised or guaranteed something, and 
begins to ask all kinds of questions, and to concern himself with 
what he has no right to concern himself about. For example : X. 
wanted to hire a house and had not found one to let, so one of 
his friends said to him : " I will look for a fine house for you and 
will let you know when I find one." He said : " How will you 
look for it when you are busy in your trade, and whom will you 
charge with this matter? etc., etc." He replied : iUk Hnib, etc. 
H. As we say in colloquial English : " that is my lookout." 

ydmma = L*t O . 

Cf. Soc. 163 ; Fr. iii. 1336. 



188. min mMah nefsu dhemmtu 'n-nms. 

' Whoever praises himself, him other people blame.' 

Notice that nces is here of the feminine gender (Noldeke). 
Cf. Fr. iii. 514. 
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*jw5 Vr^S ^-^° <^V^-" 
189. il-lail taicil wir-rabb k&rlm. 
'The night is long and the Lord is generous.' 
He will freely give His aid. 



190. a'qal min il-berghUt bil-idn. 
' More cunning than a flea in the ear.' 
Instead of idn. dcen and daini are used. 



191. mW hail il-'askar &M u mar'a it qillit san'a. 

'Like the army horses, (with) fodder and pasturage and little 
to do.' 

Used of one who, living at his ease, does not tire himself with 
work, and of one who lives at another's expense without being of 
much use to him. H. 

Like Proverb 23. 

mes'a is a variant for $an'a. 



192. in-nzdl &hyd/n mmf-tld'. 

' It is easier to go down hill than up.' 
s'dd is a variant of tlit'. 

193. min ba'd ma keen stdha sdr tftabbil b'irsha. 

' After having been her husband, he beat a drum at her wed- 
ding.' 

Said of one who becomes reduced after having been powerful, 
or poor after having been rich. 
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H. thinks this proverb must have originated in Damascus, or in some 
of the neighboring villages whose speech is like that of Damascus, be- 

cause there the women always call their husbands i>Lu*«! , and a 
woman speaking of her husband says jc Juu*. . 
Of. Fr. iii. 2150, 3792 ; Mustatraf, p. 48, 1. 6. 



JodULjj 1aaaj> nL$aJU (judaXJ oju Lo Jjuo JJ oolo xUt 

194. Allah yib'dt-l&k mitl ma ba'at lit-tabl bin-nhdr habit u 
bil-lSl ta'ltq. 

' May God send you what he sent the drum, beating by day 
and hanging up by night.' 

Of. Fr. ii. p. 166, No. 280. 



195. sittl btimrah u Una bifrah. 

' My mistress is gay and I am glad.' 

The reply of a maid-servant who was asked how she got along 
in the house of her mistress. 

Used of one who is excessively gay, and who does what he 
wishes, because those who are over him, busied in their own 
pleasures and joys, have their attention called away from him ; 
or it is used to remove the blame from such a one and to cast it 
on those who are over him. H. 

H. quotes the following : 

IjxLo JuiaJLs ouuJt i_>n ijf&' 16! 

° '' 

jjaj' J! J<£ **i (jLu-^aJ! *Jb' iLs (Mustatraf, p. 37, 1. 5.) 

' If the master of the house is beating the drum, don't blame the boys 
in the house for dancing.' 

maralj, means ' rejoice overmuch ' (Lane), ' rejoice extravagantly, be 
intoxicated with joy.' 



196. hull si u ilu waqt. 

' Everything has its proper time.' 
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197. kull memrvC i hilu. 

' Whatever is forbidden is sweet.' 

ma{lub, mahbub and m&rghub are variants of hilu. 
Cf . Fr. ii. p.390, No. 248 ; Bt. 557. 



198. il-ma beddu ya'tl bintu bighalli naqdha. 

' He who does not wish to give his daughter in marriage in- 
creases her dowry.' 

Cf. Burton, 136. 



^Lc Jm^O ^i>J!« ^JULwJ) SJ-J ^saJ-JI 

199. il-mlih Vrabbu tesbth wir-redl b&lces ghdll. 

' What is of good quality is (a cause of) praise to its Lord, and 
what is of poor quality is dear even if it costs nothing' 

Cf. Vassalli, 751 ; Sand. 101. 



200. iju , l-mlceyiki rdhfi , 8-Sayatin. 

' When the angels came, the devils went away.' 

Compare the following from my notes : aiS ma rdh min iS-ilyatin 
bihiff 'al-mlceyiki ' the more of the devils go away, the easier it becomes 
for the angels (?).'— ha$aru is a variant for iju, and infaradu for r&fyu. 

Cf . Bt. 23. 



201. a'w&r Id tfcekir u aqra 1 Id tjceMr. 

' Do not dispute with a one-eyed man, or quarrel with a man 
with a scald-head.' 

According to H. the common people think that the one-eyed man is 
much given to discussion, and that he persists against the manifest 
truth, not yielding his position however many convincing arguments 
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are brought against it. They think that the man with a scald-head is 
passionately fond of quarreling, and that he will not leave his adversary 
till he has roused him to burning anger. 



According to H. jf\jCS = Jc>Ls\3' »l JiLo 



Of. 80c. 560. 



*jJL fjijo xJyZf xJ Jli* dLSJo >iLwo AJaXS &} Jli' 
202. qallu qantdr misk bdaqndk qallu kitrtu mus I'frair. 

' He said to him : There is a kantdr of musk in your beard. 
He replied : Its abundance is no advantage.' 

This is used of one who promises what he cannot perform, 
whence it is inferred that he is lying, and is like the saying 

xj .-* o Le siSVrU »a5 ^ya ' he who increases the size of the 

stone does not throw it.' H. 



203. dkl ir-rjcel 'ala gadd df'dlha. 

'Men's eating should be proportional to their achievements.' 



204. mekt&b 'ala bceb ij-Jinni md 'urar hama bithixbb kinni. 

' It is written on the door of Paradise : Never does a mother- 
in-law love a daughter-in-law.' 
Cf . Landberg, p. 87 ; Soc. 287. 



205. Id t'dmil in-nahs 'ala 'amalu. 

' Do not treat the unlucky man as he treats you.' 

The meaning is : Do not punish the unlucky man for his evil 
doing. He harmed you just because he was so unlucky, and he 
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injured himself thereby ; so do not increase his ill luck by taking 
vengeance on him. He is an enemy to himself. H. 

Used to ward off the vengeance and appease the anger of one who 

wishes to take vengeance on a wretch ( -JL&JI). H. 



206. illl byiskun il-qardya beddu yihtimil il-b&lceya. 
' Whoever lives in villages must endure afflictions.' 
Used of the discomforts of village life. 

Compare the following taken from my notes : winn j&r 'alaik iz- 
zarncen la tiskun ilia H-mudn ' and if fortune is unjust to thee, live only 
in cities.' It is said that this is sung, but it is also used as a proverb. 
Also skun il-mudn u lii jdrit ' live in cities even if they oppress you.' 

Cf . Fr. iii. 131 ; Kail. 200. 



207. daurit il-mistMyyi min 'a bukra li 'asiyyi. 

'The modest woman's walk lasts from morning to evening.' 

The modest woman rarely goes out or meets anyone, and, when 
she does get the opportunity to go out, she is as delighted with 
the various sights as if she were a stranger ; and she spends a 
long time in looking at them, and in chatting with those of her 
intimate woman friends whom she meets, so that the length of 
her absence from the house has become proverbial. H. 

Used of one who goes for a walk, a call, or anything of the 
kind which usually takes only a short time, and is absent a long 
time. H. 

O w ° O °«0 00 „ 

Instead of daurit H. has xu&JL***} 1 S««i> , and says many use 



208. ihqutt bycekul 'aSceh. 
' The cat eats his supper.' 
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Said of a dupe. 

y 
H. says that jgi? is pronounced in the three ways JaS . 

Cf. ij-jceji btcekul ghadceh ' the hen eats his dinner.' 



sjJUdf Lfc jijJO JjLU sJulc | JUt 

209. «'0$ Hndu filful blriSS 'at-tillai'. 

' He who has pepper sprinkles the clods with it.' 

Used of the rich spendthrift. H. 

o o a 9 . 
Instead of tillai' H. has s«jlx£vJi ' mallows,' and says some use 

instead of filful A (t > 'spice, pepper': cf.Cuche, Hartmann. — tillai'^ 

~ a > »' 

ciLb' , for which see Muhit and Dozy, s. v. Cf. ijajJi and i^o'yis 

'nettle,' Cuche, s. v.; also n\61i\ nfaili', No. 217.— In my notes a second 
part of the proverb is given : viz. , willl Hndu bh&r biriss 'al-bis&r 
(doubtless a mistake for bistir : cf . infra) ' and he who has spice sprinkles 
the bi?&r with it.'— For bis&r cf . Landberg, p. 79, and Dozy, under — «oaj . 

Cf . Kail. 418 ; Vassalli, 568 ; Sand. 83 ; also, for meaning, Sp. 31 ; Fr. 
ii. p. 740, No. 593. 



210. ba'd hmdrl ma yinbut hasis. 

' May no grass grow after my donkey is gone.' 

That is, I need grass only so long as my donkey is alive or in 
my possession. H. 

Said by one who does not concern himself about others' inter- 
ests after his own interests have ceased to be concerned. This is 
its original meaning, but some of the common people have given 
it a wider application, and have begun to use it of one who 
attains his own wish, or strives to attain it, without troubling 
himself about others' wishes. H. 

Instead of Lfl H. has 5f . 
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211. »w bta'rif fyairu td tjerrib ghairu. 

' You will not know his (its) excellence till you try some one 
(something) else.' 

090 * o 

Instead of hairu, ghairu, H. has gyh» Syjck 



8yA J» SwiLfc , 



Cf . Berg, under hanter ; Soc. 4 ; also Musta^raf . p. 38, 1. 2 ab mho ; p. 39, 
1. 16. 



ool Jo (JjLs. ^JLa. 16! 
212. iza halaq jdrdk bill int. 

1 If your neighbor shaves, moisten your face.' (That is, pre- 
pare to be shaved in your turn.) 

Used of a general calamity which afflicts people one after 
another. The proverb originated from the fact that at the bar- 
ber's each one is shaved in his turn. H. 

H. writes 00 1 Jo . 

Cf . Berg, under savonner ; Fr. iii. 668 ; Bt. 10. 



213. md bya'rif it-til), min il-battify. 
' He doesn't know W. from a watermelon.' 
^jue is a word imitative of the sound of laughter," Lane. 
•p-t^o -a a in !«JLs ' they uttered a reiterated laughing,' Lane. But, as 

H. says, the word was probably chosen here with reference, not to its 
meaning, but to its sound, as it rhymes with baftth. Instead of fth 
some say tih. H. Notice that Nasir has written tih. 
Cf. Nos. 198-9. 



214. lahm ta'lab. 

'Middling.' (Literally, ' fox's meat.') 
vol. xv. 13 
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This is said in answer to an inquiry after one's health, and 
means ' not very well and not very ill.' 



215. jahd&k mil tirkud witktis ghair rizqak met bithils. 

' However much you may run, and however eager you may be, 
you will only gain what has been predestined for you.' H. 

{ J\S'= *Jo H. LujJt ^ J&f,j%S = Lfci'!^ i (y*$S «Js> 
' was very eager for its pleasures.' Some use i&LS' in the sense of 

do*- 
. | , 'be enamored with, and wholly given up to,' and some 

use it in the sense of »i*^ ' collect.' H. Cf. Mubit and Dozy, s. v. 
According to Dozy the word is of Persian origin. Cuche renders 
tyAS by 'avoir beaucoup d'activite dans (ses affaires).' — Instead of 

thdi and tfy-AS some say (j«»£j' and iJip&S H.— In this proverb 

Nasir has written i)S\ ; elsewhere he has written it correctly (ja5\ . 

— In my notes I have the following : is-s'&di mus bir-rak$ ' happiness 
is not to be obtained by running.' 
Cf . Soc. 424 ; Sp. 20 ; Kail. 14. 



216. hull M 'a batbu biicebih shdbu Fjurm '#<? il-hatab tt&mbih 



'Everything after its kind resembles its owners ; even the 
stick of fire-wood resembles the one who brought it.' 

What a man chooses and possesses gives an indication of his 
intellectual range and of his real condition, for the intelligent 
and the learned choose what is beautiful, while the ignorant and 
simple choose what is ugly, and so on. H. 

The proverb is used mostly of the fool whose folly is indicated 
by what he chooses and inclines to. H. 
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• >i 



• (I (I '• •" ^ 

H. writes * «ji (as N&sir does in another place) = _. £&. . Its origin 

is [**»■ J* , which is like <*y»> J*, the more widely known form. 

Cf. Sp. 274; Berg, under ressembler; Burton, 53 ; Tant. p. 127 ; Kail. 
376 ; Fr. ii. p. 735, No. 553 ; Mustatraf, p. 46, 1. 12. 



217. 'aldna nsih ma 'alSna ntailV id-dau. 

'(Said the cocks): It's our business to crow, not to bring the 
dawn.' 

At the beginning H. writes i»)._><XM oJU>. — H. writes nfdli', but 
says that some use njaili'. 



218. tihfa u lei y'riddha Blaiq. 

' Let her perish, but Bulaiq shall not bring her back.' 

According to H. the origin of this is that a certain man had a 
blooded mare which got loose and ran away. Now there hap- 
pened to be a swift horse there, and some one advised him to 
mount it and overtake the mare. But there was something about 
that horse which he disliked, and he said : tihfa, etc., and his 
words became proverbial. 

The saying is used of a disdainful refusal to accomplish one's 
purpose by means of one who is disliked. H. 

^09 ii ^ O •*» 

H. writes this (JfJJL ti>o "$* liLJjj' .—^ftJO = ' perish of hunger,' 

Cuche ; cf . also Dozy.— On Bulaiq cf . Fr. ii. p. 908, No. 21 ; Fr. iii. 2213 ; 
Mustatraf, p. 47, 1. 19. 



219. hilmit lau zara'nmha ma tilHt., 

' We sowed the word if, and it did not spring up.' 

That is, it is useless for us to say "if such and such were 
true, such and such would result," and the like. H. It is used to 
express the idea expressed by our " if the dog hadn't stopped, he 
would be running now." 
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Another version is : kilmit lau zara'nceha tM'it kehin ' we sowed the 
word if, and it sprang up but.' — lau also means ' would that !' 

Cf. Pr. i. p. 136, No. 429; Fr, ii. p. 691, No. 840; Vassalli, 507, 777; 
Tant. p. 133. 



220. bedddk tikdib baiHd shud&k bedddk tisduq qarrib 
shud&k. 

' If you want to lie, remove your witnesses ; if you want to tell 
the truth, bring your witnesses near.' 

Cf . Soc. 456. 



221. muS kull ez-zelqdt slcebyi. 

'AH slips do not bring to one (literally, are not) zelcebyV 

H. says that an old man gave him the following explanation : 
A man's foot once slipped and he fell, and found on the ground 
some pieces of zelmbyi which had fallen from the hand of the per- 
son whom he had jostled when he slipped ; so he picked them up 
and ate them. Then he slipped a second time purposely, and 
jostled an irritable man who struck him a hard blow. There- 
fore one of those who knew of his first slip laughed at him, and 
said to him : md kull, etc., i. e. 'all slips do not result in zelmbyi'; 
and his words became a proverb. 

Used of one who succeeds once in a given course, and, arguing 
success therefrom, fails on a second occasion. H. 

Variants : mus hull U-fyatr&t (alelmt) la'qat (la'qit) zlaebyi. H. writes 
Xaj jk ,—zelcebyi ' gateau, beignet sucre au beurre,' Cuche. 

Cf. Tant. p. 127. 



JuwJiJt p>)y& cy-Loj 
222. wisilt Fkwceyir il-'cesil. 
' You have reached the beehives.' 
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Used of one who is aiming at something which does not really 
offer what he wishes. H. 

H. gives the first part of this saying, with the change of one word (he 
does not give the original word), as follows : 

it i ° ° 'S - 1 - • — I ,«-o<s- 

' A wasp alighted on the tail of a donkey ; the latter said to him : You 
have reached the beehives.' 
Cf . Mustatraf , p. 44, 1. 7 ab imo. 



223. min talab ie-zaud waqa? bin-naqs. 
' He who seeks too much falls into want.' 
On zaud 'surcroit, surplus,' cf. Dozy, s. v. 



-«XxJt vjJLiJIj ^sajcjt {S **M ^x >*ss*J! xJU! 

224. Allah il-mjir mnil-ghani 'l-mitjebbir wil-faqir il-mitkebbir. 

' God protect us from the haughty rich man and the proud 
poor man ' (literally, < God is the protector,' etc.). H. 



225. mitl Sbdt ma 'a Jctilcemu rbdt. 

' N. is like February weather ; no confidence is to be put in his 
words.' 

As February weather is very changeable and cannot be de- 
pended on, so his words cannot be depended on. H. 

rib&t ' a thing with which one ties, binds, or makes fast.' Lane. 



xio *y=»yy a^.t>U" (jm*«j xA^Lo ^o 
226. moi mcelha u Sems qddha icicjilh kcelha. 
' It has brackish water, a burning sun, and sour faces.' 
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Said of a place which lacks three most important elements of 
comfort, as will be seen by comparing this phrase with Land- 
berg, p. 294. 



227. &35 tcehud il-'aura u la bint bintha byljik 'a Ml iz-z&mcen 
'urdn u 14 tcehud il-'arja u la, bint bintha byljik 'a tUl iz-zamcen 
Hrjcen. 

' Do hot marry a one-eyed girl or her daughter's daughter, else 
you will always have one-eyed children ; and don't marry a lame 
girl or her daughter's daughter, else you will always have lame 
children.' 

Nasir has written bijlh. 



228. mitl 'azimt il-hmdr Uigurs. 

' Like the donkey's invitation to the wedding.' 

Used of one who is invited to what seems to confer honor, but 
really involves rendering service and enduring toil. H. 

In my notes stands the following addition to the above : ya lU-fyafab 
ya lil-moi ' either to fetch fire- wood or to fetch water.' 

Cf. Soc. 289 ; Tant. p. 122. 



229. kelb il-mir mir. 

' The emir's dog is an emir.' 



230. il-hdkim min kdjittu wil-maqta' min haSitu. 
' The ruler is to be judged by his lieutenant and the piece of 
cloth by its edge.' 
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According to H. the meaning is that the power of the ruler is 
in his lieutenant, and the strength of a piece of cloth is in its 
edges, and the proverb is used of a man's power derived from the 
power of his family, friends, and those on whom he relies. 

For SU^li'see Dozy (in the last instance it is the Persian Ij^Jo ). 
Noldeke. 



^*Jt 



231. bithauwwif il-batt mnil-ghariq? 
' Can you make ducks afraid of drowning ?' 



xfofgVo (5 -ci x-yla ^jjo JS sdojoj ia«/U dLwo 

232. mscek il-Jiait u miittu hull rnin 'alSh si bihiXttu. 

' Grasp the string and stretch it ; whoever owes anything let 
him fetch it.' 

This saying is used of an equal distribution of the expenses. H. 

Some think that the words mscek it-half u miittu have no meaning, 
but are used merely to rhyme with the second part. H. This opinion, 
which H. declares to be Joulo iwjJ , seems to be correct. H. how- 
ever gives an explanation about as follows : By JaxiLl Joo is meant 
' talk a great deal,' the imperative here expressing either a declaration 
or a reproach, and it is as if they said to the person who was explaining 
the expenses at great length : "There is no need of all this talk." 

H. writes imsih instead of mscek. — iaa. means here ' pay.' H. — H. 
compares this saying with 'iSri halabiyyi (see next number), and with 

Cf. Burton, 86. 



233. Hsri halabiyyi taqq handle u sirb moiyyi. 
'Aleppo sociability — gabble and a drink of water.' 

(JjJaJI = co j^ajcit , and is a word of the common dialect. H. By 
taqq il-hanak the common people mean excessive or ill-arranged talk, 
or empty talk good only for taking up time and wasting it. H. — By sirb 
moiyyi is indicated that nothing is expended for eatables. 
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H. says that Aleppo sociability is not of this sort ; and says further 
that the proverb, in its correct form, contains only the first two words 
of this version. By it is meant the equal distribution of the expenses, 
from the belief that when a party of Aleppo friends wish to eat together, 
each one pays his part. 

Cf. Burton, 87. 



234. h&l-'abceyi ya ma qatta'it firi. 

1 How many fur cloaks this 'abceyi has worn out !' 

According to H. the meaning is that the 'abceyi is more lasting 
than the fur cloak, because the rich man often becomes poor and 
loses his fur coat, while the poor man's 'abceyi remains, because 
it is the least a man can attain to. The proverb is used to ex- 
press the liability of riches to pass away, and further to urge men 
to be contented. H. 

i ..- ° " 

firi for p\ y& pi. of s« y£ . H. 



235. ya jebel 'dll ma y'hizzdk rth. 

' O lofty mountain, the wind shall not shake thee.' 

Said of the powerful, well-balanced (oatpov) man. H. 



ySOuJ\ jH&& tf* &* JL? bi y& 
236. SH 'a bcel 'Akki min h&dtr il-bahr. 
' What does Acre care for the roaring of the sea ?' 

Used of one who does not fear threats, or of one for whom they 
are not feared. H. 
Nasir has written 'Akka. 



237. byitla 1 id-dau bela siyceh id-dtk. 

1 Daylight comes without (the help of) the cock's crow.' 
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Used of one who can be dispensed with, or who is not necessary 
for the attainment of one's wish. H. 

H. writes mJJa^i' . 
Cf. Vassalli, 393. 



\j»j& &&o Jjcf^ Lsx^s. 
238. Jeha u ikhl bUu 'urs. 
' Jiha and the people of his house are a wedding in themselves.' 

That is, Jiha and his wife and his children are able to get up a 
wedding. H. This is used of a company who are able to man- 
age a matter without need of any one else. For example, if, 
after a great deal of snow has fallen in the courts of the houses, 
you learn that Z and the people of his house have removed the 
snow from their court, and some one then asks you who removed 
the snow from Z's court, you reply : Jeha, etc. H. 



239. mus hull il-'askar blqdtil. 
' Not all the soldiers fight.' 



240. mus hull swbi'ak btdaik sawa. 
' The fingers on your hands are not all equal.' 
H. writes L«, dULoLot JkS" Lx . 
Cf. Tant. p. 125 ; Soc. 204 ; Kail. 231 ; Vassalli, 770. 



241. mitl tahun ij-jcen qarqa'a wi-hSiS wi-thin rad, fi$. 

' Like the mill of the Jinn, clanking and clattering, but no 
flour.' 

Used of one who talks but does not act. H. 
vol. xv. 14 
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H. writes this as follows : ^&Jo ikj sjlSJ) <%4-' (Jj"^'"^ J^ 2 *) 

but says that the version given above (only with qarq'a instead of 
qarqa'a) is used by some of the people of Lebanon. 

Cf. No. 246 ; Fr. i. p. 282, No. 13 ; Soc. ZDMG. xxxvii. 208, No. 667 ; 
Durra, 81. 



242. min byish&d ma 1, H-'ar&s? immha wil-rndsta. 

' Who will bear witness for the bride ? Her mother and the 
hair-dresser.' 

Used of the worthlessness of a witness's evidence in favor of 
one whom he likes ; used also of the beauty of the faith which 
relatives and friends have in each other. H. 

H. says some of the common people say : 
. -" . ■- o , -- ".<"» \-°x\'. " i '"f ° "'"it " " " " 

' Who will come with the bride ? Her mother, her mother's sister, and 
seven girls from her street (quarter).' The following variant of this 
occurs in my notes : u seb'a min &hl hdritha ' and seven of the people 
of her quarter.' 

Cf. Fr. iii. 1544, 2948. 

243. w<X /? w W '#<£ *7to m fth dujifidn. 

' There is not a single piece of wood without smoke in it.' 

That is, there is not a distinguished man without a defect or 
something which is offensive to others. H. 

Another form of this is : ma fi u Id, 'tid t& ilu duhtyin. 

Cf. Fr. iii. 2698 ; Soc. 92 ; Kail. 404 ; also, for meaning, Soc. 89-91 ; Vas- 
salli, 419, 427-33. 



XJULvfo (jiMoLat- soLnJI 

244. il-'ddi hdmis taM'a. 

' Habit is a fifth nature.' 

Cf. Mustatraf, p. 35, 1. 4 ab imo ; Bt. 133, 448 ; Kail. 299, 300, 419. 
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245. 5& »»w 'ankabtlt ktir 'al-btmilt. 

'A house of spider's web is a great deal for one who dies.' 

That is, is a great deal for man, because he passes away 
quickly. 

The proverb is used to enjoin, or to express, contentment with 
a little of this world's goods. H. 

H. says that the common people call the spider's web 'ankabtit. They 
also use this word for the spider itself : cf. Hartmann, Vokabular, 
under Spinne. 

Cf . Berg, under araigrUe. 



246. mitl il-qarqa tiktuk bela rdd'a. 

' Like the brooding hen, clucking without nursing.' 

Said of one who talks but does not act, or who is unable to 
make good his pretenses. H. 

J -- o 9 

According to H. wJ is pronounced sJiJi by the people of Damas- 
cus, Horns, etc., and sJiJs by the people of Lebanon. — H. writes 
viJbjo , which he defines as * •>' &-J*. H Oy* . 

Cf. No. 241 ; Burton, 90. 



L-* t>Jt}\ ^JJO ySf\ JLj>° l>y-M*\ *^4=»^ l/**-' <>viiJJ LJl* 

247. qdlii lil-qird lais wijhdk aswid qdl dktar mnil-qird md 
masahu Allah. 

' They said to the monkey : Why is your face black ? He 
replied : God transformed nothing more than he did the monkey.' 

Used of a state of affairs which has become the worst possible. 
H. 

The reference here is to the old story that the monkey was 
originally a man whom God transformed on account of his great 
wickedness. H. 
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H. gives only the last part, beginning with aktar, but says that the 
people of Lebanon add the first part. — H. writes masah, not masahu. 
■amuo = ' change from one form to another worse form.' H. As an 

example of its use Noldeke cites Sura 36. 67. 



248. haeda kcUcemu i aUh terk mitt tfbiXnt U-fahrn. 

' This man's words must be tared, like a weight of charcoal.' 

This man's words must be received with a grain of salt. 



249. y&mma srcejain u sem'a y&mma i al- i atm jilm'a. 

' (He) either (lights) two lamps and a candle, or (sits) in dark- 
ness a week.' 

Either all of one thing or all of another. Like No. 81. H. 

Cf . Berg, under lampe ; Nof al, p. 500. 



250. qulnce-l&k yd h&ri Hmidu btifrnqu t 

' We said to you, O priest : Baptize him ; are you going to 
strangle him ?' 

Used of one who goes to excess. H. 

H. writes 8tX*jt . — Cf . qulnce-l&lc fyammsu ma qulnce-l&k fyriqu ' we 
said to you : Roast it ; we did not say to you : Burn it.' 

Cf. Sp. 180 ; Burton, 167. 



«■*! Djuoyjii Lo ^gXj L* tit J^AiaJI 

251. it-tifl iza m& biki ma bitrdd'u immu. 

' If the baby does not cry, his mother will not nurse him.' 

Used in urging to exertion one who wishes something but who 
does not exert himself to attain it. H. 

Cf. JL-fcL-^jJt jJutf iJjUUJ! JUJUI ' the crying baby is nursed 
Often.' ' '" 
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wiajdf «yL*j v-g-*aJt *-L*.t 15^-" J-** 

252. mitl-illi dsl&m id-duhr u meet il- l asr. 

' Like the man who became a Moslem at noon and died in the 
afternoon.' 

Used of one who, turning from his own course to another, gains 
no benefit from it, and loses the benefits of the first course. H. 

In my notes stands the following addition to the above : 'Isa tbarra 
minnu u Mfyammid ma t'arraf fih ' Jesus got rid of him, and Moham- 
med did not become acquainted with him (because he was too late for 
the noon prayer and died before the afternoon prayer).' H. gives this 

also, but writes yiy& Uo tX+jQuo . 

Cf. Burton, 151. 



253. ktir il-kdrdt qaltt il-bdrdt. 

' The man with many trades has few paras.'' 



zjyje &xX& ool^ (j.* Juj L> 
254. ya wail min kmnit Hlltu mertu. 
'Alas for the man whose affliction is his wife.' 
Cf. min kcenit Hlltu mertu keen il-qabr ma'uxeh 'the grave is the 
only refuge of him whose affliction is his wife.' — &ol*J! tX_i£ &jL*JI 



&xLt jj>&. xJjw >«aaj xxLo jjii jtLo ^jje Jl&-Lo ,-JUI 

255. il-bycefyud min milli ghair milltu byiqa' b'illi ghair 
Hlltu. 

' He who takes a wife from a sect not his own falls into an 
affliction not his own.' 

Cf. Fr. iii. 2212 ; Burton, 145 ; Kail. 488. 
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256. fjitr in-niswaen u kaid ir-rihbmn. 

' Women's immorality and monks' wiles (are to be dreaded).' 

Nasir adds to the above : u zulm el-hukkam ' and the injustice of 
rulers.' 

Cf . Kail. 303. 



257. qfjar min nuriyyi mtallqa jauzha. 

' More immoral than a gypsy woman who has divorced her hus- 
band.' 

Noldeke says : Die Zigeunerinnen gelten in der ganzen Welt als 

«s*f *3 ' liederliche Frauenzimmer ;' also erst recht eine geschiedne. 

The form given above is the common one, but the original form was 

mtalldqha jauzha 'whose husband has divorced her' (as, indeed, 

stands in one version in my notes.) H. Probably mtallqa is for m\al- 

9 ~- 

tftt ^ , ^ C S 9 

Idqka in rapid pronunciation.— H. writes s\y=* or U6\y&. . 
Cf. Fr. iii. 171. 



cadi. 



^jr** i*"*^ Vf*^ &)*** &* j^' 

258. qfjar min fy&ri mahrUm u qddl ma'zHl. 

' More vicious than an excommunicated priest and a deposed 



aJjJU ^ Lo 'iJji ^jjo «ac ye I* 

259. ma hH Hffi min qillit ma, ft bil-qiffi. 

' That is not abstemiousness, but the result of having little in 
the larder.' H. 

That is, N's abstaining from such and such a thing results, not 
from his abstemiousness, but from his inability to obtain it, 
owing to the lack of money and the like. The saying is used in 
general of one who abstains, not because he will, but because he 
must. H. 

Cf . ma hu min hismitha Icehin min qiUt il-izdr ' that arises, not from 
her modesty, but from lack of an iz&r.' 
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260. nahn sayibna mitl il-bceli i il-mHs. 

' We are in the same plight as the man who swallows a razor.' 

If the man pulls the razor from his throat, it pains him, and if he 
swallows it with its handle, it pains him even more. H. 
We are in a great dilemma. 

H. begins the proverb with mitl, omitting the first two words, and 



u), ** ti-r 



adds sjLsuJ 'as far as its handle.' — In my notes is the following 
addition : inn bala'nceh byijrafyna winn silnceh byijrahna ' if we swallow 
it, it wounds us, and if we pull it out, it wounds us.' — Cf. mitl is-sekr&n 
inn §alla fyar&m winn ma salla haram ' like the drunken man : if he 
prays, it's a sin, and if he doesn't pray, it's a sin.' 

Cf. Soc. ZDMG. xxxvii. 220, No. 779. 



261. inn bazaqna IHaht 'a daqnna w-inn bazaqna I'fauq 'a 
swar'ibna. 

' If we spit downwards, it gets on our beard ; and if we spit 
upwards, it gets on our moustache.' 

Said of one in a dilemma ; much like the preceding. 

Cf. Kail. 54-5. 



262. il-fyawmt beddu k&tb hijji? 

' Does madness need a certificate in order to be recognized (or 
established) ?' 

Hf writes xr^Vj. 5 Jo bo (jLiil , but says that the form given 
above is used in Lebanon.—- vi>f«_iLf = ij. i -U H. 



263. rnaHtif mauqllf mitl fyail id-dauli. 

' Well fed and standing idle, like the government horses.' 

Cf. No. 191. 
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264. 'awz£ m lu tdrit. 

' It is a goat, even if it does fly.' 

tJsed when one obstinately defends a position shown to be indefensi- 
ble ; as if, for example, one should maintain that a distant black object 
was really a goat even after it had been seen to fly away. 

Cf . Kail. 329 ; Fr. iii. 2175. 



U«a.sao SL^-aIs <g(\*& 

265. haidi tabjiit bahs. 

' This is a mess of pebbles.' 

Used of a hope which cannot be realized, so that he who expects 
to realize it is like him who expects to cook pebbles tender, it 
may also be used of what is attained after long waiting. H. 



266. ma'btidkur Ya'qdb ilia taht il-qiib? 

'Do you never remember Jacob except when you are under 
affliction ?' 

Used of one who remembers his friend only when he is himself 
in trouble and needs the latter's help. H. 



I.H. 



Cf. Landberg, 125 ; Bt. 632 ; Wetzstein, ZDMG. xi. 517. 



^jl> aJ Le & +ilw *J LJf 

267. il md. lu Si'mi ma lu din. 

1 The man, without honor is a man without religion.' 

In the common language Si'mi (jLjJL&Jt) = i0— * X _a_j^lj *j )■■»■" 

jjjj-?^ .i- *M • H. It may be rendered ' honor, self-respect, nobility of 
character,' etc.: cf. Landberg, Glossaire, s. v. — Variants of Si'mi are 
bait and saraf. — It is interesting to note that Nasir has written 
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evidently thinking that the word is written with ^Jj , though pro- 

nounced with | , which very often takes the place of Jj in the common 
speech. 

Cf. Fr. iii. 116 ; Ali, p. 85, No. 265 ; p. 87, No. 270. 



268. yd baiti yd btoaitcetl yd msettir 'uwaibcetl. 

' O my house, my dear little house, hider of my little failings.' 

Applied to one in search of a quiet, retired life. H. 

Cf. Fr. i. p. 203, No. 181. 



269. haudi jcej u mndqidhun bulmd. 

'Those are hens, and their bills are made of steel.' 

That is, they are weak and cowardly, all their strength and 
their boldness being in their mouths, because they are slanderers, 
backbiters, calumniators. H. This saying is used of those who 
are unable to provoke powerful enemies by slander, backbiting, 
and calumny. H. 

Cf . q&tu bilinceku mitl il-df&di' ' like the frogs, his strength lies in his 
throat.' — fyruBk = (i)LL&.t . 



270. jdijdi bela leffi hdllaq sdr yuja'ak rds&k? 

' Having been all your life without a turban, has your head 
now begun to ache ?' 

H. says that the origin of this saying was that a poor man 
passed many years without a turban, and, when he had procured 
enough to buy one, he went to the cloth-merchant to buy it- 
And when the merchant began to measure, the poor man said to 
him : Hurry, for my head aches without a turban. Some of 
those who knew his circumstances said to him : jdijdi bela leffi, 
etc. 
vol. xv. 15 
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Used of one who has endured the want of a thing a long time, 
but becomes impatient when he is on the point of obtaining it. H. 

For j&ijai I have in my notes also jajm. Instead of jdijai, kull 'umrak 
is also used. H.— In my notes is the following version : mitl till qada 
'omru bla leffl s&r wcefyid y'k&iyyU u wcefyid y'liff ' like the man who 
passed his life without a turban, (he was so impatient when the time 
came for him to have one that two men had to wait on him, of whom) 
one began to measure and one began to wrap (it around his head).' — 

i^Li. i^La«. is a participle from &1&. . — (UJb& = oo*JI t t\J6 . 



271. Mf Jcilmit tfaddal ma btiswa hattit it-tabaq. 

'A thousand Come-to-dinner's are not equal to setting the food 
before us once.' 

One act is better than a thousand promises. 



272. hutt it-tabaq sil it-tabaq haqq il-ghanam rnatrahu. 

' Bring the tray, remove the tray, as much as you will, the 
price of the sheep remains the same.' 

The origin of this, according to H., was that a Kurd once sold a 
fellah some sheep, and, when he went to the latter's house to pro- 
cure the pay for them, the latter made him put up at his house, 
and began to set food before him at the proper times, in the hope 
that he would be ashamed to ask for the money and would leave 
it. The Kurd, perceiving this, said : hutt it-tabaq, etc. 



&*jO sJ&Ji iJ(XaJI« Xjuojo ajua&ji ijjo (£ iJ\ 

273. Ml beddtik tiqdlh mdih wil-bedd&k tirhnu bi'u. 

' What you wish to accomplish at all do quickly, and sell what 
you are thinking of pawning.' H. 

Cf. Landberg, 3 ; Burton, 141 ; Vassalli, 155-6 ; Sand. 39. 
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274. Aydr il-^ata yd dmir hddir bhddir. 

'The choicest gift, O Emir, is the one which is given at once.' 

ya[^A.i j*e\.s>. = JLs-l ,-i J^-Lfc . H. — Another form is ., a r*. 

LttwoLa. I <l taxJI H. — Variants for hddir bhddir are harir bharir and 
'<ya 6'd/t7. 
Cf . Bt. 340 ; Nofal, p. 514. 



275. il-md meet 'aibu ma feet. 

'As long as one is alive one is not secure from disaster or dis- 



grace. 



A Syrian lad to whom I read this saying added : willl Hndu bancet 
la y'aiyyir il-qafybcet. 



276. Id tMm il-ghdyib td yehdar. 

' Don't blame the absentee till he comes.' 

Like No. 1 74. 

Cf. Burton, 67 ; Nofal, p. 580. 



277. kdlb mhammdl qrils. 

'A dog laden with piasters.' 

Said of a rich miser, or of a rich man who, on account of his 
niggardliness, lives like a dog. H. 

Cf. Burton, 72. 



278. jniyyit il-kdlb hdlbin mitlu. 

' The blood-money for a dog is a dog like him.' 
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That is, a dog's death is sufficiently revenged by the delivering 
over as payment, or by the killing, of a similar dog. Both dogs 
are equally worthless. 

Used of any two who, on being compared, are found to be 
equally base and ignoble. H. 

8jyL» = XjsJ , ' blood-money.' H. 
Cf . for meaning Landberg, 36, 94. 



dUUCsJOj J&s. UL4& dKa. LujJt 

279. id-dini hkcek hamir Mkkittl u bhikkillak. 

' The world resembles donkeys scratching each other (literally, 
is a scratching of donkeys) : You scratch me and I'll scratch you.' 

Cf. sellini u bselltk min hallaq laysify id-dik 'amuse me and I'll 
amuse you from now till the cock crows.' Variants : weddini bweddik. 
— Cf . also isnid-li hatta fyammil-lak ' lend me a hand, that I may help 
you load.' 

Cf. Fr. ii. p. 8, No. 18 ; p. 356, No. 121 ; Scaliger, p. 113, No. 72 ; Vas- 
salli, 374. 



280. Mir il-ghalabi rdh 'a jhennim qdl il-hatab afrdar. 

' The busybody went to Hell and said : The fire-wood is green.' 

U \jOyxZz <gd<J\ fJ»y ^yaftJ! JoolaJI tUx XaJjlII yjJS 
Cf. Burton, 172 ; Fr. i. p. 494, No. 71 ; Soc. 332. 



281. qtmtu mitl qimt il-mi'mceri 'and il-'Arab. 

'He is of as much value as a mason among the Bedouins.' 

As the Bedouins live in tents, they have no need of masons, 
consequently a mason is of no value to them at all. 
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t5**' [ry° cH* ** ^ 
282. till ilu 'ain mus a'ma. 
' He who has only one eye is not blind.' 

Used of one who has obtained only a part of what he wishes, 
or of one who has lost part and still retains part of something 
dear to him. H. 

Somewhat like our " Half a loaf is better than no bread." 

Cf. for meaning Vassalli, 62 ; Durra, 20. 



283. qdlu liddlb beddna nra'ik il-ghanam sdr yibJcl qabalu 
lais btibkl qal-lhnm dh lau bisihh h&l-mncem. 

' They said to the wolf : We are going to let you herd the 
sheep. He began to weep. They said to him : Why do you 
weep ? He replied : Oh, if this dream only would eome true !' 

H. gives the following form, though he says some of the people of 
Lebanon use the form given above : 

a - °ll .. 
&.K -a. «a,ft JUs 

That is, he wept for the truth of their words, because there was no 
truth in what they said. H. — In giving the first form, H. writes iLusI «j, 
as I have transliterated. N&sir has written nra"ik. 



284. i/dfe lid-dib Id timsi wara 'l-ghanam ghabrithun bitdurr 
'ainaik qal-lhun ghabrlthun Jcuhl l H ain%yyl. 

' They said to the wolf : Do not walk behind the sheep, their 
dust will hurt your eyes. He replied : Their dust is kuhl to my 

eyes.' 

Cf. Bt. 520. 



118 J. R. Jewett, 

205. mnil-qaddmha Swai u mnis-sauwwceni swat. 

'A little from the steel and a little from the flint.' 

The spark is produced by the flint and the steel together, and 
not by either of them separately ; so this phrase is used of two 
causes each of which contributes to bring about trouble, such 
as quarrels, war, insurrection, and the like. For example, if two 
men have a quarrel, and both are more or less in the wrong, a 
common friend will say of their quarrel : mnil-qaddceha sicai, 
etc. H. 

qaddceha means in the common dialect the steel, and not, as in clas- 
sical Arabic, the flint. H. Cf. also Cuche. 



286. qaltt-lu lij-jemil wain daintdk qdl Sahhlyyi. 

' They said to the camel : Where is your ear ? He said : Here 
it is.' 

sdhtytyyi = Ju#> «Ai'f = behold it (voici), the Myyi being the pro- 
noun of the third person feminine. Cf. Mgr. David in Journal Asi- 
atique, September-October, 1887, p. 195.— Nasir has written simply 
q&lu. 



sjkjuij stXix. ^moaJI [joje 

281. mass il-qasab Hqdi u Hqdi. 

' Sugar-cane is sucked joint by joint.' 

This saying is used of rendering work easy or possible by going 
at it gradually. H. 

H. compares with this the common saying ,— &•}*> *_A-*«Jt e«-Xje 
Xa-)(5« ' one must go up a ladder one rung at a time.' — * k »»» means 
either ' ladder ' or ' stairs ' : cf . Cuche, Hartmann, s. v. 
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L$aJ v-a-Ls' L$j')i *-UI ^1 .y**" ^ *^)Y) ^ & ^° 

288. ma _/"* m &3! zinzUli 'at-tenntlr ilia Allah razdqha k&lb 
laqqha. 

' There is not a scrap on the tennur tut God sends a dog to it 
to lap it up.' 

That is, every paltry or vile thing is sought for by one of its 
own kind. H. 

jj.vjyl. «J«-«Jy)l = ki'Ov wftJI that is, a piece of the dough which 

falls in the tennur from the loaf, and which the woman who is baking 

picks up and throws on the top of the tennur. — H. writes, instead of 

(JjJ , Uii = *-&&} = SLC wwO <Xa.| . 
Cf. Mustatraf, p. 35, 1. 17. 



jjts». i-aJlj LujJI veils' j*y$>l\) UiCo ^ 
289. lau IS, Biskinta wis-&wair kmnt id-dini b&lf hair. 

'Were it not for Biskinta and es-Swair the world would be 
full of blessings.' 

Biskinta and es-Swair are two villages on the western slope of 
Lebanon a little north of east from Beirut. 



290. sbdt lau Sabat u lau labat rtht is-saif fih. 

'However much February scratches and kicks, the breath 
(scent) of summer is in it.' 

Instead of y , H. writes J .—sabat means ' scratch, cut slightly': 
cf . Muhit and Dozy. 
Cf. Kail. 205. 



291. il-'-ajtn ma byitla' bela framiri. 
' Dough will not rise without leaven.' 



120 J. R. Jewett, 

For the attainment of one's ends the proper means must be 
used. 

Cf. Sand. 50. 



ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 

I may here call attention to the fact that a few of these prov- 
erbs (nine or ten in all), together with a number of others, were 
published in transliteration in Proc. AOS. Oct. 1886 (Journal, 
vol. xiii., p. cxxix ff.). 

Dr. Karl Vollers's Lehrbuch der JEgypto-arabischen Umgangs- 
sprache will be found valuable for a study of the Egyptian 
Arabic. I did not see a copy of this work till after this article 
had begun to be put in type. 



